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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Naccident, which might have been most terrible, occurred 

at Woolwich on Monday. From some unexplained cause, a 
pocket which was being filled in the war-rocket store exploded, 
and the flames spreading, some hundreds of war-rockets 
were fired in succession into Woolwich and Plumstead. The 
rockets, which have steel heads, passed, in many cases, through 
solid walls, and in some instances fell in places crowded with 
people, but in no case was any one hurt, the only victims 
being a man and boy employed in the Laboratory itself. The 
long continuance of the explosions, and the abnormal character 
of the incident—an Arsenal bombarded by itself without human 
hands—created the wildest excitement, and before the firing 
had ceased, stories had flown to the far north of Scotland of 
how Fenians had blown up Woolwich, how the town was 
on fire, and how ambulances were arriving heaped with 
dead. Except in its grim suggestiveness, and in the mercy 
shown by Providence to the innocent, the accident was an 
ordinary one, the blowing-up, as it were, of a small powder-mill. 
There is not the slightest trace or any probability of incendiar- 
ism having been at work. 








It is understood that the more fanatic Irishmen of Ulster are 
extremely irritated by Mr. Parnell’s “invasion” of the Province, 
and on Friday morning Dublin and London were almost 
simultaneously disturbed by a rumour that the Home-rule 
leader had been shot dead. Up to Friday evening no confirma- 
tion of the report had been received, and it is believed to be 
wafounded, the supposition being that Mr. Parnell is some- 
where in Leeds. In ordinary cases, the precise truth would, of 
course, be readily ascertained by a telegram to the supposed 
victim; but Mr. Parnell habitually shrouds his movements 
in secrecy, and his address on Friday was not, it is 
stated, known to his closest friends. Any attempt upon 
his life would produce something like civil war in Ire- 
land, and might make it impossible to conduct the govern- 
ment through anything but military means. We have, how- 
ever, little dread of such a catastrophe. The Irish Extremists 
have escaped the wrath of all the relatives of all the victims of 
outrage—a fact upon which historians will one day dwell—and 
are not likely to suffer from the enmity of purely political foes. 


Dr. Pankhurst, who is substantially a French Red of the 
humane type, and not an English Radical at all, is now the sole 
Liberal candidate for Manchester, and has a fair chance of being 
teated. He has pledged himself to Home-rule and the repeal of 
the Crimes Bill, and the Irish have, therefore, accepted him; 
the moderate Liberals say he is better than a Tory, and the 
extreme Radicals are attracted by his ideas, which they see to 
be philanthropic, and do not see to be nonsensical. Mr. Hugh 
Mason, Member for Ashton, whose influence in Manchester is 
8 great, in a letter to Mr. A. Heywood, Junior, has 
wged all Liberals to vote for Dr. Pankhurst, because 
he has brains and pluck, because. he will support Mr. Glad- 





sone and the Reform Bill, because he is infinitely to be 


preferred to any Tory candidate, and because his policy of 
peace will make for Manchester trade. If those argu- 
ments are sufficient, Liberals ought to vote for any 
human being, whatever his views, if only he would vote 
against the Tories. The utter discredit which is brought upon 
the Liberal party by its tolerance of such wild crotchets is for- 
gotten, as well as the revulsion of feeling always caused by the 
disappointment of impossible hopes. Cannot Mr. Hugh Mason 
see that upon the most important of all pressing questions, the 
government of Ireland and the Reform Bill, Dr. Pankhurst 
will not vote with Mr. Gladstone, but against him? The 
Premier is for unity and order; Dr. Pankhurst is for Home- 
rule and the repeal of the Crimes Act. Mr. Gladstone is for 
household suffrage; Dr. Pankhurst for universal suffrage of 
both sexes. 


The Irish have “heckled” Dr. Pankhurst with advantage to 
themselves. Could not some of the more sensible English 
Radicals try the same process? Could they not ask him, late 
as it is, how he proposes to garrison India without an Army ; 
how much he supposes the Church property he intends to con- 
fiscate to be; whether he intends to pay for any “ waste” land 
in private hands taken by the State, and if so, where his 
millions of profit are to come from; and finally, what he 
exactly means about the National Debt? Supposing the re- 
sources he mentions to prove insufficient, will he levy £28,000,000 
by a land-tax, or will he let the national creditor go unpaid ? 
We do not suppose he intends to encourage repudiation, but 
what does he mean by his language? As all British credit, all 
British trade, and all British wages would be affected by any 
questioning of the obligation to pay the Debt, the matter is of 
importance. Does Dr. Pankhurst think, as he seems to do, that 
a mortgage is less obligatory because the money raised under it 
was spent for a bad purpose ? 


The French are getting themselves into a condition of irrita- 
bility in which nations, like men, are capable of almost any 
blunder. The King of Spain is to be the guest of the 
Republic for three days, but he has accepted the titular 
Coloneley of a Regiment of Uhlans now stationed at 
Strasburg, at the hands of the German Emperor, and the 
Parisian journalists declare that this is equivalent to taking 
an oath of allegiance to Germany, and that, therefore, Paris 
ought either to hiss the King, or turn its back on him. Do they 
really suppose that the Prince of Wales, who is also a German 
Colonel, is, therefore, the more bound to obey the German 
Emperor? It is, of course, most vexatious to Frenchmen to 
see Spain join, or attempt to join, the Austro-German Alliance; 
but that is no reason for forgetting all the rules of international 
courtesy. The consequence of this absurd sensitiveness will be 
that the Spanish Liberals, who are annoyed by their King’s 
German proclivities, will feel the national dignity affronted, and 
wiil support the policy which so bitterly wounds the French. It 
is a great misfortune for France that of all her citizens, the 
journalists are the most sensitive and the least prudent. 


The Austrian Government has suffered another severe blow 
in the Balkan. The Servian Ministry, presided over by M. 
Pirotchanatz, which is pro-Austrian, was considered so safe 
that King Milano went holiday-making to Vienna, and sought 
an audience of the Emperor of Germany at Homburg. The 
elections, however, were held in his absence, and resulted in so 
large a majority for the Radicals, who are Russian, or rather 
Slay, in sympathy, that the Ministry, even with the aid of the 
nominee third of the House, can only hope for a tie. The 


King has hurried back from his tour, M. Pirotchanatz 
will, it is assumed, resign, and the wildest reports are 
current. The King will, it is said, be deposed in favour of 


Prince Karageorgevitch, and another member of that family 
will be elected Prince of Bulgaria and Hospodar of East 
Roumelia. These are dreams, mostly. The Servians want a 
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more Liberal Constitution, a little less subserviency to Austria, 
and an honest inquiry into the financial jobberies, some of them 
most discreditable, which produce their chronic deficit. If King 
Milano grants their demands, there will be no revolution; and 
if he does not, there will be many combinations tried before 
either Austria or Russia is invited to interfere. The Servians, 
like the Bulgarians, want to cook their own dinners at their own 
fires. 

The Emperor of Germany was on Friday to unveil the grand 
national monument of the War of 1870. It is erected on the 
edge of the Niederwald, overlooking the Rhine, and its main 
feature is a colossal bronze statue of Germania, forty feet high, 
as a beautiful woman resting on a drawn sword and holding out 
an imperial crown. The figure rests on masses of masonry 
fifty feet high, and crowning as it does the brow of the Nieder- 
wald, is visible for miles. The festival was to be of the grandest 
character, and has been made the occasion of an outburst of 
enthusiasm for Germany, which, as the Zines points out, has 
assumed the headship of Europe, yet does not go towar. That 
is just praise; but it should be added that, because of the 
ascendancy of Germany, two millions at least of Europeans live 
three years in barracks, and the Continent spends more than 
£100,000,C00 a year in preparations for the war which does not 
come. Nor, as we have observed elsewhere, can politicians see 
that this Germany, though she keeps the peace by garrotting 
all the suspect, has as yet used her strength either to establish 
European freedom, or European law, or European ascendancy in 
the remainder of the world. Like her new statue, she only 
watches, guarding with naked blade her own property alone. 


Nothing new has happened this week in the negotia- 
tions between France and China. It is reported and denied 
that the Chinese reply to the French proposals has been re- 
ceived, and reported and denied that the Chinese have forwarded 
an ultimatum. What appears to be true is that M. Ferry is at 
last nearly convinced that China will not give up Tonquin, and 
that he is doubtful whether to recede, or to protract negotia- 
tions till the meeting of the Chambers. The latter will pro- 
bably be the course adopted. The Ministry cannot hand in an 
ultimatum to the Marquis Tseng, to be adopted by a definite 
date under petalty of war, for M. Grévy’s consent must be 
obtained. M. Grévy is constitutional, and under the Constitution 
the Chambers enjoy the old Royal prerogative of making war or 
peace. It is true, this proviso was partly ignored in the Tunis case, 
but a war with China could not be commenced without a very large 

“previous credit for military equipments, and the engagement of 
transport. France has no store of coal in Asia, and coal is not 
cheap. We incline to believe, therefore, that M. Ferry will dis- 
cuss zones and the rest of his rather absurd proposals till the 
Session commences, and then ask the Deputies, formally or 
informally, whether they want Tonquin and a war, or Anam 
without one. That has been the plain issue all along. 


There is some apprehension that the hand of the Chinese 
Government may be forced, but it is probably exaggerated. 
According to rumour, the mob of Pekin has shown excitement, 
and the War Party has, therefore, triumphed. The Marquis 
Tseng denies this, and it is antecedently improbable. That the 
public opinion of the Chinese is the ultimateforce in China, the 
Government not having the means of sitting upon bayonets, is 
a truth which Europe is slowly learning, but the Govern- 
ment is not so weak as the rumour would indicate. It 
has a powerful garrison and a large Tartar mob in Pekin, 
upon both of which it can reckon, and it could in 
dangerous circumstances call up cavalry from the desert. 
It can, moreover, safely assure its people that Tonquin will 
not be surrendered, or even promise war if it is not evacuated. 
There is, no doubt, a strong war party among the great officials; 
but it acts under well-understood rules, and is not likely to incur 
the deadly enmity of the Court by encouraging mob coercion. 
In China, in matters of that kind men stake their heads, a fact 
which helps to explain the extreme caution and slowness with 
which all serious resolves are taken in Pekin. 


Sir Evelyn Baring, the new British Representative at Cairo, 
has been interviewed by the correspondent of the Standard, and 
has stated his impression of the position in Egypt. It is not 
optimist. Sir Evelyn repudiates all idea of permanent occupa- 
tion, but affirms that the carrying out of needful reforms must 
take a very long time. The Courts were not yet ready, and could 
not be ready till the middle of December, and this is the first 





grand need. As for other things, he said, it is useless ¢ 
hard, for reforms cost money, and the Egyptian Go 
with the indemnities to pay, the Army of Occupation 
and a war to carry on in the Soudan, has no mone 
It is evident, therefore, that no remissions of taxation cay be 
granted, and as nothing has been done to restrict the Claims of 
usurers, it is clear that in Egypt we rather increase than 
reduce the pecuniary burdens on the people. That has 
been the invariable result of double government in the 
East, the people having to pay their own burdens and 
the foreign burdens too, without receiving in returp the 
justice, order, and equality which are all that Europeans 
can secure to them. If they were governed, they would 
be content, though poor, for they would not be oppressed; ang 
if they were let alone, they would deal with the oppressors, bat 
at present they are frogs under a flagstone. They cannot lif 
it, or appeal to it for help. 


© press 9 
vernment, 


to Support, 
Y to spare, 


The Rev. G. A. Shaw, the Missionary arrested at Tamataye 
related his case on Thursday to a vast crowd in Exeter Hall, 
We have said enough of his statement elsewhere, but we wish 
to notice a statement made by the Rev. G. Cousins, of Antang 
narivo, of which more will be heard. This gentleman, who has 
resided nineteen years in the capital of Madagascar, bore em. 
phatic testimony to what hecalled the “kindness” of the Mal 
to the French after the bombardment of Tamatave. They ex 
pelled all the French, but let them get safely to the coast, and 
drove away all the Roman Catholic priests, but still allowed 
Roman Catholics to practise their religion. Is not that 
rather an optimistic version of what happened ? It seems 
to us that a French Foreign Minister, even of less acrid temper 
than M. Challemel-Lacour, has fair ground for saying that the 
Malagasy plundered and expelled quiet French residents who 
had nothing to do with the bombardment, and _ persecuted 
Catholicism in the most effective way, by banishing all men com 
petent to perform any offices of religion. That is certainly what 
he will say, and if Mr. Cousins’s statement is true, we hardly 
wonder that French sailors and French priests are somewhat 
savage against Protestant teachers of religion. Exeter Hal} 
would have been, if all Protestant teaching had been stopped, 
and Catholicism alone protected. 


Mr. Biggar, who usually keeps himself well within the law, 
and reserves all violence for Parliament, has this week run an 
unusual risk. In a speech at Tullow, County Carlow, he 
is reported to have said:—“Of course, they were bound to 
speak against outrages; but if a man was a member of an 
organisation like the Land League, and took land directly or 
indirectly from which another man had been evicted, he thought 
that man should be asked to cease to be a member of that 
organisation ; and the best way was to keep him ont 
side of any social arrangements, and perhaps, to some 
extent, outside business arrangements. He did not make 
any recommendation; but they should give constant notice to 
the people who acted in this improper manner.” That is me 
mistakeable advice to boycott any one who takes land vacated by 
eviction. It is not probable that the Government will honour 
Mr. Biggar by making him a martyr, but the incident reveals 
one of the grand perplexities of Irish Administration. If Mr 
Biggar is prosecuted, a man of no weight, despised even by his 
own party, is raised into importance; if he is passed over, Mn 
Healy may complain, with justice, that the Government does 
not execute the law, but picks victims. 


Sir Richard Cross made a speech at Penrith, on Thursday, 
which even his own friends must have regarded as most foolish. 
Its drift was that the Government were sure to go wrong inall 
parts of the world, and, therefore, the country must watch 
them closely. They were in the wrong in Egypt, in promising 
to retire; in South Africa, in restoring Cetewayo; in Afghan 
stan, where “Russian emissaries” were again arriving; i 
Ireland, where their policy had produced anarchy; in India, 
about the Ibert Bill; in short, everywhere. He suspected they 
were in the wrong in China. “They could not but view with 
alarm the prospects of a war between France and China. Is 
was for the Government to deal with that question, but if 
were not settled to the satisfaction of the British nation, com 
ments would be made, in spite of what Lord Hartington might 
say, and the Government would be called to account.” It 
is difficult to believe that the man who delivers that pr 
posterous sentence was a leading member of the last Tory 
Cabinet and has been spoken of for the leadership in the 
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mons of his great party. There was not in his speech one 
- of “light and leading,” or even of a thorough comprehen- 
gon of the problems hefore the country. 


The Royalist party in France, as we expected, has yielded 
completely to the Comte de Paris. He has signified privately 
through his friends, and semi-publicly through the Francais, 
that he does not wish, for the present, to take the title of King, 
or to issue any manifesto. ‘To forestall a name is not enough 
toforestall fortune.” He will be known, therefore, by the name he 
has always borne, and will remain quiet to watch events. This 
course displeases the more ardent Legitimists, and some of them 
have retired from politics; but the majority adhere to their princi- 

Jes, declare that the “ King is King, whatever his ideas,” and that, 
oa has the right to give the mot d’ordve, he has also the right 
to abstain from giving it. That is the only logical position 
for the party, unless it renounces the notion that leadership 
passes by hereditary right. If the King can be deposed 
because he is selfish and inactive, the Kingship is elective, 
the precise doctrine against which the Legitimists pro- 
test. The Orleanist leaders also have all acceded to the new 
order of things, which they do not quite approve, as they hold 
the Parliamentary idea as important as the idea of Royalty, but 
which adds to their social respectability. They can no longer 
be taunted as Brummagem Royalists. 


The papers of North India cannot get over the idea that Russia 
and Great Britain are engaged in a duel of intrigue in Central 
Asia, and Reuter about once a fortnight solemnly informs us that 
a Russian has been seen in Herat, or Candahar, or Cabul, 
and that he was believed to be “an Agent of the Russian Govern- 
ment.” The report is flashed to St. Petersburg and Simla, and 
is followed by grave statements that neither the Government of 
Russia nor that of India knows anything of such an Agent, and 
the public mind is more or less comforted. All the while, both 
Governments receive incessantly, though at intervals, reports 
from all important places in Central Asia, from paid native 
agents—as a rule, wonderfully accurate and trustworthy—and 
can, if they please, find any number of “ Agents” who will 
remain unknown to the other side. ‘The Indian Govern- 
ment has Mahommedan servants whom it can trust, and 
half the Armenians in Asia are, when required, ready 
to be Russian Mamelukes. It is simply impossible, in the 
present age of the world, to shut out spies, and quite ridi- 
culous to try. Herat will no more become Russian because the 
Czar knows what is going on there, and can send a letter thither 
if he pleases, than Fez will become English because Lord Gran- 
ville knows or can know exactly what the Sultan recently said 
tohis Finance Minister. Do the Embassies in the different 
capitals, which are simply recognised organisations for espionage, 
breed wars, or prevent them ? 





The managers of the Panama Canal are raising money on 
debentures, and are circulating statements of the most hope- 
ful kind. They say they have no difficulty as to their 
supplies of labour, that their people are contented and in- 
dustrious, and that the work, though larger than was expected, 
is also lighter. The Company finds that it must remove 
100,000,000 metres of soil, instead of 80,000,000 métres, but 
finds also that the increase is due to the enlarged width ren- 
dered necessary hy the unexpectedly small proportion of hard 
rock encountered. Its engineers, therefore, believe not only that 
the work will be finished by 1888, but that, if M. de Lesseps 
chooses and the money is forthcoming, the opening may 
be expedited by another year. The debentures have all 
been taken up, the preposterous dividends of the Suez 
Canal having convinced Frenchmen that M. de Lesseps 
8 @ great financier, as well as a daring engineer. Con- 
sidering the immense importance of this canal to com- 
reanag and to all colonies in the Pacific, it is surprising that 

our special correspondent ” has not yet made his appearance, 
to describe the works in detail. 





The Biological Section of the British Association is strongly 
of opinion that a marine laboratory, or rather observatory, 
should be established upon the coast. The object is the close 
and continuous observation of the habits of fishes, and especi- 
ally of the gregarious and edible fish which are essential to our 
food supply. It is said that we know next to nothing of the 
habits of the important fishes, and that the information acquired 
18 constantly lost for want of record. Even the fishermen 


Fisberies constantly complain of things, certain kinds of net, 
for instance, which are in no way harmful. It is proposed 
to request the Committee of the Fisheries Exhibition 
to apply its surplus to tke foundation of such an obser- 
vatory, which might then be assisted in other ways. The 
project appears to be a thoroughly sensible one, and we recom- 
mend it to millionaires in want of an object either for expendi- 
ture or for legacies. A sum of £20,000 would fit up an excel- 
lent observatory. 


On Tuesday, amidst the rather trumpery papers which are 
often read in the Biological Section, Dr. Stone gave an account 
of a very curious modification of aphasia which is occasionally 
observed. The patient who cannot express his thought 
accurately in words is occasionally unable to do so in writing, 
and Dr. Stone himself, when recovering from a mental attack 
produced by overwork, found himself reduplicating words, 
and even letters, in his correspondence. The “trick 
of including otiose letters in familiar words lasted for some’ 
time.” The oddity of this occurrence consists in this, that 
the usual explanation of aphasia, the inability of the 
brain to control the nerves which regulate the mouth in 
speech, does not apply. The brain guides the hand rightly, but 
occasionally guides it twice over, doing more than its work, 
instead of less. The only possible explanation is that the two 
lobes of the brain are doing the same work separately and with 
an interval, as is believed to happen in that curious mental 
phenomenon, the existence of an impression that you have been 
similarly situated before. The separation of the two orders to 
write the same letter is, however, much more definite, the delay 
within the brain, as it were, antomatically recording itself. 


We confess we read with a certain dismay all articles, letters, 
and reports upon the Congo. They ail come to this,—that the 
Congo, with its affluents, has a waterway of 4,500 miles; that it 
drains a territory far larger than Bengal—as big as India, some 
writers say—that the French and Portuguese, as well as our- 
selves, are making settlements; and that if the natives are 
to be well treated and British trade made secure, a Pro- 
tectorate, either British or International, must be established 
over the huge valley. Mr. Stanley contends for the former 
solution, and the Times for the latter. Is it not for once possible 
to let both alone? International Protectorates involve inter- 
national quarrels, of which there are enough; while the Pro- 
tectorate of Great Britain alone involves not only the govern- 
ment of another huge slice of the world, but the growth of a 
feeling among the nations that Great Britain is a grand mono- 


polist. She is everywhere, and leaves no room for anybody 
else. We might, if it were a duty to acquire the Congo, dis- 


regard that feeling, but strained as we are, with no conscription, 
and whole continents to protect, we think we might leave this 
new task to other hands. Even if the French undertake it, we 
shall have the trade, as we have in Anam, and we cannot see 
why we should stop them. As we pointed out last week, the 
English with their children, and the people of Spain and Portu- 
gal, already own every pleasant land not fully occupied, and 
there is no place for German, or Frenchman, or Italian. Is it 
indeed cowardly for the “ weary Titan ”’ to look askance at this 
new burden, and pass on without stooping ? 


The first number of Messrs. Macmillan’s Waglish Illustrated 
Magazine, at sixpence, has appeared this month, and deserves a 
word. The letterpress is neither better nor worse, that we see, 
than the letterpress of most magazines, but the illustrations, 
more especially those of a paper on Rossetti, are admirable. 
There is a profusion of them, nearly sixty altogether, executed 
with a delicate finish and softness to which in this country we 
have been entirely unaccustomed. “ Lilith” alone is worth 
far more than the money. The single drawback to them is 
the shiny, over-glazed paper, which is, we suppose, essential to 
their production, but which, though popular with Americans, is 
to us detestable. We are not very friendly to illustrations, 
thinking that they invariably spoil stories, and do not im- 
prove essays; but as the public desires them, it is well 
that they should be the best of their kind procurable. These 
are the best, and we can only hope, in the interests of art, 
though the publishers will not agree with us, that the magazine 
may not have such a sale as must inevitably ruin the last im- 
pressions. The magazine marks a decided advance in the 
popularisation of Art. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
DR. PANKHURST. 


ii may prove that the managers of the Liberal party in 

Manchester, in refusing to fight the seat, have done a 
greater injury to the cause than we suspected. It is more than 
possible, it is quite probable, that Dr. Pankhurst may be 
returned as the third Liberal Member. Several Liberals of 
position, including Mr. Hugh Mason, have announced their 
intention of supporting him. They think his distinctive ideas 
will not signify in a Parliament like the present, they believe 
that, whatever he says, he will vote steadily for the Govern- 
ment, and they are irritated with the triumphant and taunting 
tone of the local Tories,. whose nominee, Mr. Houldsworth, has 
most injudiciously called them cowards. <A great body of the 
Liberal rank and file think any candidate better than none, 
if only he will keep the Tory out, and are completely con- 
ciliated by the promise to abide at the General Election by a 
test ballot; while the Parnellite Irish, who for a time hang back, 
have finally agreed to vote for Dr. Pankhurst. He is ready to vote 
for thelocal Government of Ireland “ upon the Federal principle,” 
and the difference between that and Home-rule is to them, as 
also to us, imperceptible. Finally, Dr. Pankhurst has the support 
of that large body, growing larger, we fear, every day, who do 
not study politics at all, and who ask only to be made certain 
that the candidate, whatever his views or his unwisdom, cares 
heartily for the masses of the people, which we have no 
reason to doubt Dr. Pankhurst does. If the body of the 
Liberals, the more extreme Radicals, and the bulk of the Irish 
finally declare for Dr. Pankhurst, he will have a heavy vote, 
and possibly a heavier one than Mr, Houldsworth, whose 
heavy dullness and passionate advocacy of the House of Lords 
will scarcely please even his own side. 

This result, though it will secure two additional votes for 
Mr. Gladstone, is, in our judgment, a most disastrous one for 
the Liberal party. Against Dr. Pankhurst himself we have 
not a word to say. Diflicult as it is for sane men to believe 
that he can honestly hold all his opinions, there is every 
reason to suppose that he does hold them, and that he is 
fighting for the seat as a fanatic, and not as an adventurer. 
If he gives a pledge, he will keep it, if he can ; and we do not 
expect to see him voting on every possible occasion in the 
Tory ranks. But he is, of all recent candidates, the one who 
is most distinctively a crotchetteer. His ideas are his ideas, not 
those of any section of the Liberal party. The most deter- 
mined Radicals are not unanimous for universal suffrage, 
and are distinctly hostile to the swamping of all male 
votes in that of the large majority of women. They 
are opposed to all those projects either for confiscation 
or for the foolish expenditure of public money which 
are concealed under the phrase, ‘“ Nationalisation of the 
land.” They desire rather to reform than to abolish 
the House of Lords. They are divided—probably about 
equally—about the disendowment of the Church, though more 
than half may be in favour of Disestablishment. They are 
almost to a man against Home-rule for Ireland. They do not 
believe that the United Kingdom can be well and wisely 
governed for £50,000,000 a year, and they utterly reject the 
notions that the Debt shall be decried, the Army abolished, 
the Navy attenuated, Church property confiscated, and 
the expense of administration reduced to its lowest point, 
simply to save money. Upon all these points Dr. Pankhurst 
is emphatically and, we may add, honourably distinct and 
precise. It is impossible to read his speech of Saturday, in 
Chorlton Town Hall, without seeing that he believes that if 
the government of England were committed to men of his 
opinions, £35,000,000 a year could be saved; or, we may add, 
without suspecting that in his secret heart he holds the taxa- 
tion of the people to pay the interest of the National Debt to 
be a colossal injustice. His words, as reported in the Man- 
chester Examiner, not a hostile paper, though its conductors 
understand politics too well to support him heartily, are as 
follows :— 

“The national expenditure had recently been £85,000,000, and it 
was not hard to see how they could bring that down to £50,000,000. 
Such a saving would work a wonderful, sweet, transforming effect 
upon their lives and upon their destinies. He had £35,000,000. 
How should he deal with it? (‘‘ Divide it.”) That was just 
what he was going to do. The interest on the National Debt 
stood at £29,000,000. That charge was created by a policy hostile 
to the men of labour, in exclusive defence of bad pretensions and 
wrong and unjust privileges. It was chiefly and above all in defence 








of landlords. Up to 1832 the House of Lords and th 
Commons were the private property of landlords. Sy © House of 
witha big estate that was falling tornin. That noblemer oe 8 lord 
of an assembly having great power of influencing the ae 

would very naturally feel inclined, when all this mone pe. eran, 
about, to get some, if possible, for his property y Sin Sting 
£29,000,000 per annum was a charge due to the defence of thig 
system of landholding, let us so arrange the land that it sh a 

better and more wisely held, and out of the money savin ould be 
improved land system let us pay this yearly charge. 88 of an 


would do far more than that. First of all, there wag call thes ame 


went out of the ownership of the State—common land ; then th 
was corporate property and Church property. (A voice; « Pri ere 
property.””) How could it be considered private property ? Ag 
Church lands, the only question was how far down towards rs 
present ought they to come in interfering with the givers’ ve . 
about how the State should use the property which he had glean 
the State. The old endowments ought to be dealt with whee 
regard to the way in which they were now used; the modern 
endowments ought to be dealt with with reference to their present 
user, having regard to their being national property. The lands he had 
spoken of would far more than pay the yearly charge of the Nationa} 
Debt. Then there was the Army, representing an annual expenditnre 
of about £16,000,000. He believed that the country would have alt 
it needed, if it kept up a small body of trained troops to train othe 
and the bulk of the soldiers were volunteers. In this way ay 
enormous saving would be effected. Then there was the expenditary 
upon the Navy, about £10,000,000 a year, and, though he would Dot 
reduce this so much as he would reduce the other items, he tho ht 
that it was capable of a great diminution in the public interest, In 
this way, he would bring down the expenditure of the Country ta 
£50,000,000 a year.” 

We suppose we need not point out the absurdity of all that, 
or argue that a Volunteer Army, even if it could defend uy 
from invasion, could not protect the Empire ; or point out that 
the Debt was incurred with the passionate, though, we admit, 
informal consent of the people; or even calculate that 
£3,000,000 taken from the Church, and £12,000,000 saved 
upon the Army, and £5,000,000, say, taken from the Nary, 
do not represent £35,000,000, which, even if we throw in 
corporate property and waste land, could not be made up 
without an attack upon the Debt, or the starvation of the 
Civil Administration. We may admit that the figures given 
are only evidences of ignorance which experience would correct, 
and still we may ask if Dr. Pankhurst is deserving of Radical 
support. Is a man with these opinions a fitting representative 
of the third city in the kingdom? His friends may say that 
in electing him they elect a “general supporter of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government,” but they also elect a man whose election 
the enemies of that Government can quote with reason as 
proof that Radicals detest, though they submit to, the pay- 
ment of the Debt, that they do not respect property if there 
is any pretext for calling it national, that they understand 
nothing of the real utility of Army and Navy, and that they 
are prepared for the maddest experiments, if only by trying 
them they may temporarily reduce taxation. They are, in 
fact, driving all Whigs, all Moderates, and all cool Democrats 
into that huge Party of Common-sense which never dies in 
England, and which, if Radicals do not show a little mow 
judgment, may, before long, overwhelm them. 

We claim to be Radicals of the most sincere type, earnestly 
desirous that the State should be governed not only for the 
people, but by the people,—that all privilege should be 
abolished, that all should be legally equal, all educated, and 
all protected and aided to the limit of possibility by the corpo 
rate strength of the Commonwealth ; and we warn Radicals in 
deep sadness that it is here we see their most immediate and 
pressing danger. They are far too ready to tolerate any 
opinion, even one which is demonstrably nonsensical, if only 
they are convinced that the man who puts it forward cares 
for the body of the people. Nothing offends them but hard- 
ness, They endure and even like every kind of crotchetteer, 
No matter what the proposal—the abolition of the Army, which 
would mean the loss of all dominion outside Britain ; or Home 
rule for Ireland, which means the separation of the Islands; 
or the reduction of the Navy, which means the blockade of aa 
island unable to grow its own food ; or universal female suffrag, 
which means female government ; or the nationalisation of the 
land, which means either gigantic confiscation or the purchased 
the soil at the price of three National Debts and the crushing 
of all but peasants with new taxes—there are thousands who 
will, to support it, postpone all reasonable and attainable 
political ends. The best candidate is nothing to them, if be 
will not support their nostrum ; -and the worst is palatable # 
them, if he will. They will not look beyond the idea, and 
will vote for a man certain to propose excessive or even irt® 
tional expense, if only he will resist a twopenny-halfpenny 
outlay—which, we may add, we dislike in principle as much 
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= hereditar nsions. It is not that 
a oe foolish er they on ir they were merely misled 
they S esint we could trust to argument, or, at worst, 
oy Oe yaal enlightenment ; but the evil lies deeper than 
3 It is a strange and a melancholy truth that one- 
half of those who support crotchets do not believe them, see 
the folly of them, and only like their authors because they see 
in those crotchets proof of a feeling which they approve. 
pos » five thousand voters in Manchester—English voters, we 
SarPO neartily on Dr. Pankhurst’s side. Four thousand of 
oem will know perfectly well that the Army cannot be abol- 
ished, that the Debt cannot be paid except out of taxes, that a 
third of the national expenditure cannot be saved by any prac- 
ficable economy. Two thousand at least would not abolish the 
Army if they could, would consider any kind of tampering with 
the Debt monstrous, and are desirous of civil expenditures such 
4s would largely increase taxation; and yet the whole five 
thousand will vote for Dr. Pankhurst, because they say he 
wants to make the people happier. The idea that hard sense, 
rigid arithmetic, adherence to facts, is as necessary to the good 
4s to the bad, to philanthropists as to monopolists, to Radicals 
as to Tories, seems wholly absent from their minds. They 
want a millennium of peace and prosperity, and believe that 
anybody who also wants it will bring it nearer, irrespectively 
of his mental powers. He may talk nonsense, but he is 
«of the right sort.” Some of them would perhaps like 
acres, though that is not a general wish, and will support 
the man who wishes to give them ten apiece, even 
if they know, and are conscious that they know, that the 
acres have no existence. That makes no difference ; he wishes 
well to them and to the world, and the man who says all 
acres are appropriated, and if they were not, are only two 
for each person, does not. So deeply do we feel the growth 
of this tendency, which is in its essence unreasoning pity for 
othersas well as for themselves, that but for the hard sense of the 
majority we should seriously dread a currency craze in this 
country, an issue of paper money being advocated as the most 
plausible mode of relieving suffering, which in five years would 
produce a huge catastrophe. It seems to us that the first duty of 
reasoning Liberals, however Radical, is to fight this tendency, 
to admit that the great laws which impose upon mankind 
labour, suffering, and self-sacrifice are irreversible, and to 
insist that whoever leads, crotchetteers shall not. We admit 
that Dr. Pankhurst is honestly dreaming, and not pretending 
to dream; and therefore we prefer, if we are forced to make 
the choice, a sensible Tory to Dr. Pankhurst. 





THE GREAT SENTINEL. 


T is very good of Germany, being, as she is, so much 
stronger than anybody else, not to use her strength in 
conquering everybody around. That is, we suppose, the true 
meaning of the hymns to Germany now pouring from the 
English newspapers, hymns which not only ascribe to her the 
leading place in Europe, but bless her for taking such a place 
and making such a use of it. Upon that supposition, there is, we 
heartily admit, reason for praise. In the regular historical course 
of events, Germany, after organising herself, and ascertaining 
that her Army was the strongest in the world, and defeating 
her bitterest rival, ought to have devoted herself to conquest, 
to‘have annexed Bohemia, and swallowed Holland, and driven 
Russia across the Vistula; to have subdued Italy, and have 
planted Viceroys in the Balkan; to have built up in 
outline a European Monarchy, and finally, to have attacked 
England, and after years of wasteful warfare to have been 
beaten back within her ancient limits. That is the proper 
historic sequence, which has happened once a century 
since the discovery of America. Spain rose to the headship, 
founded the mightiest organisation for war seen in Europe up 
to that time, conquered wherever she listed, attacked England, 
and in a great storm off the Orkneys lost her leadership. 
Louis XIV. raised 400,000 men, previously considered an im- 
Possible number, disciplined them under a caste of warlike 
though profligate nobles, conquered or defeated all he encoun- 
tered, roused the patriotism of England, and, after years of 
defeat, was rattled to his grave like a pauper, to escape the curses 
of his own subjects. Napoleon raised a million of men, organised 
them under a caste of picked experts in war, mastered Europe 
State by State, attacked England, and died a prisoner in a water- 
less African island. Germany, since 1870, has been wiser and, 
even if keen calculation has entered into her action, better than 
any predecessor, The Emperor William attained in 1870 just the 
position which tempts potentates to dream of universal sway, 


and has withheld his hand, and pronounced definitely for 
peace in his own time. The world, therefore, though 
restless, suspicious, and armed to the teeth, is preserved from 
the grand calamity of European war. Such a war cannot be 
waged without Germany’s permission. Prince Bismarck, as 
Mr. Tenniel, with that rare instinct of genius which penetrates 
much deeper than ability, this week depicts him, instead of 
riding forth on the pale horse to scatter death, stands armed 
and burly as the Great Sentinel at the door of the Temple of 
Janus, to see that no one uncloses it. Let that attitude be 
honoured, even though there be more strain in it than Mr. 
Tenniel paints—what can he have been thinking of, to let 
Prince Bismarck loll ?—and though its motive be not the love 
of peace, but a clear perception of the interests of Germany. 
The sentry’s first duty is to his post, even though he has 
duties to himself and to the world. 

But, nevertheless, we see no good in this adulation of Ger- 
many, or in concealing that while her headship is indefinitely 
more moral and less oppressive than it might have been, it is far 
lower in character than it should be,and than, from the high Ger- 
man standard of thought, it might have been expected to become. 
In the first place, it is not headship at all, unless it be head- 
ship of the kind which Austria once possessed in Germany. 
The King at best is but a King Veto. Prince Bismarck, ac- 
cepting him, as we fairly may, as incarnate Germany, leads 
Europe no-whither, neither to peace, nor to freedom, nor to 
prosperity, nor even to an organised and regulated control 
of the world in the world’s interest. If he did, and 
did it successfully ; if, for instance, he issued and enforced, 
as mouthpiece of Federated Europe, an International 
Code, under which the nations might rest, confident 
that sudden or piratical injustice could not be perpetrated, 
or would be punished, there could, we admit, be no 
hymn so loud that it would exceed the deserving of 
Germany and its chief. Prince Bismarck has neither done nor 
attempted to do anything of the kind. It is the very specialty 
of his greatness or of Germany’s that, though no one is at- 
tacked, all remain suspicious ; and that, under the terror of 
what he or Germany may do, the bonds which had begun to 
unite Europe are melting visibly away. There is no “ Europe,” 
no irresistible tribunal to which all can appeal. Prince 
Bismarck has so treated France and Russia, so bid them 
keep apart, so scolded and menaced them, that even a 
temporary unity of Europe is impossible. There is no tribunal 
left to which a wronged nation—say, little Denmark—can 
appeal; no Council which has at once the strength and the 
justice to make an award too final to be appealed against, too 
irresistible to be ignored. To appeal to Europe is to appeal to 
a Committee in which each Judge wears revolvers, each is 
thinking how best to secure advantage by his vote, and each 
would be at the other’s throat, but that the great and gloomy 
Sentinel keeps fast the door. There is peace, but can Europe 
agree that it shall be peaceful peace, or release her young 
men from their sterile life of drill and barrack, or 
settle any boundary past attack, or assign any territory 
fallen in the course of events out of guardianship or 
order? Not only is the beneficial influence of Europe 
not increased by the hegemony of Germany, but it is 
positively decreased, and that for reasons almost openly 
cynical, The great Sentinel dreads no attack, but he 
watches for attack; and to diminish the possibility of 
attack, he openly tells all who are piratically inclined to 
plunder as they will elsewhere. England would like Egypt. 
“ Right,” shouts the Sentinel, “let England have Egypt,’ 
not as Englishmen think, because that is best for 
the world, but because, if England and France are at 
loggerheads, the Temple of Janus, which to its Sentinel 
is a German Temple, must keep shut. France wants Tunis, 
Tonquin, Madagascar. “Good!” cries the Sentinel, for then 
Italy is against France, and China also, and perhaps the owner 
of continental South Africa. Austria wants the western half 
of the Balkan peninsula. “Glorious!” cries the Sentinel, 
‘for without me Austria cannot keep it, and I may pace here 
with the Hapsburg to guard my side.” Any Power may take 
anything outside the charmed beat whereon the Sentinel 
paces, and there is no appeal, save to the sword, which 
he, in the vision of his eulogists, has ordered to be 
sheathed. Mr. Tenniel is right, and the Times wrong. 
Germany, under the Prince, is not using her gigantic power,— 
a power which grows day by day, till one dreads to think what 


future wielders of the magic sword may do with it—in order to 
enforce Law in the world, but only to ensure that the lawless 





shall not enter tie sacred precincts of a single armoury, which 
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also is her own. We do not condemn that selfishness, though 
throughout all Europe it heaps toil on man, and though in 
Eastern Europe it crushes freedom, for no nation can 
fairly be expected to rise beyond the morality of its age, and 
as yet the distinction between patriotism and selfishness is not 
drawn ; but then, neither do we feel tempted to sing hymns 
to the burly and formidable Sentinel. He does his work well, 
without fearing, without faltering, without demanding per- 
quisites, but earth has had in it nobler figures than a Sentinel 
can be. Charles Martel played the part once, and he was 
great ; but who reckons him with Charlemagne ? 

We say nothing of the result of this headship, so maintained, 
to Germany herself. The historian of the future may be able to 
decide that if Germany had, by a few wise concessions, soothed 
away foreign suspicion, and if she had insisted that her own people 
should be left free, she would have been far happier; but that 
is not now a just comment. Germany has a right to rule her 
own life, and if she prefers the organisation of the barrack to 
the organisation of the free Commonwealth, her preference is 
outside any but speculative criticism. She may be wise, for 
only she can know what her true danger from the Eastward is, 
or what she might suffer from the West; and if she is not 
right, she, at all events, bears her own burden. Save in a 
corner here and there, she has enchained no nation, and takes 
no help from unwilling slaves. It is for her to judge of her 
own action, to express her own aspirations, to settle her own 
destiny. It is only when she claims a European réle 
that she is justly liable to European criticism, and must 
be told that while in her magnificent position she has, since 
1870, conquered no one, and taxed no one, and injured no one, 
while she has shown neither fear, nor greed, nor over- 
much vanity, she has cynically thrust aside the greatest duties 
her position has entailed, and must expect from the critics 
who welcomed her deliverance from bondage no warmer praise 
than this,—that she has misused a limitless strength far less 
than any predecessor. She has guarded her house well, and 
stayed within it; but she has freed no people, prevented no 
outrage, established no law under the shelter of which free 
men may live in peace. All those things she may do, but 
they are not done, and we reserve applause until the nobler 
work has been performed. 





MR. SHAW’S STATEMENT. 


HE tone of the Meeting at Exeter Hall which welcomed 
the returned Missionaries from Madagascar on Thursday 
night was all that could be desired, and Mr. Shaw’s account 
of his sufferings was straightforward, simple, and temperate. 
The narrative which he had to tell was, indeed, from first to 
last, of such an astounding kind, that no rhetorical artifice 
was needed to secure attention for its details and to enhance 
its painful interest. The source of Admiral Pierre’s hostility 
to Mr. Shaw is still involved in mystery, and the 
most plausible explanation of it appears to be that, 
being a Missionary, and also President of the Committee 
of Safety of British Subjects at Tamatave, he appeared to 
the Admiral to be the most conspicuous and typical repre- 
sentative of England in the place. He was accordingly singled 
out for special punishment, to prove to his compatriots that 
France was not to be trifled with. Of any actual or contem- 
plated breach of neutrality on the part of Mr. Shaw there does 
not seem to be the slightest evidence. The charges which 
were successively trumped up against him were obviously the 
merest pretexts. The accusation of harbouring the enemy, by 
retaining Hova servants in his employ, was disproved within 
a few hours of its being made by the evidence of the servants 
themselves, who belonged to a different tribe. No intima- 
tion, however, was given to Mr. Shaw that the charge had 
been abandoned, or that another had been substituted for it, 
and during the first fourteen days of his imprisonment 
he was kept absolutely in the dark as to the cause of 
his detention. On the fifteenth day, the Captain of 
the ‘Nidvre’ informed him for the first time that he was 
accused of attempting to poison the French picket which had 
been stationed at his house. It was, of course, notorious that 
Mr. Shaw’s premises had been broken open, that the contents 
of his cellar and his dispensary had been thrown together by 
the thieves, and that if the French Marines had been decently 
disciplined and officered, the misadventure from which they 
suffered would never have occurred. The second charge was, 
therefore, transparently ridiculous, as even Admiral Pierre 
seems after a time to have recognised. Accordingly, on the 
twenty-second day, it was abandoned, and Mr. Shaw was 


dangerous and irresponsible madman. 





e i 
given to understand that he was to be tried for hig « 
prudence ” in not informing the French Command 
some of the bottles in the garden contained at 
compounds. One would be glad to know in what art ra 
law of nations the duty of a neutral to give informa “2 
belligerent is laid down, and his “ imprudence ” in cull toa 
do so declared to be a crime. At last, this flims wg fo 
having served its turn, and the Admiral being, no A vont 
last aware of the disapproval of his Government Me a 
was told that there was not “sufficient evidence ” to} ‘ 
his trial by a court-martial, and he was set at liberty Thad 
is no need to dwell on the privations he suffered ded his 
captivity,—the stifling cabin, the solitary confinement the 
bad and insufficient food, the brutality which denied hime 
the sight of his wife. Mr. Shaw, doubtless, exaggerates mi i 
these incidents, and they will all be legitimate items in his claim 
for compensation, but as between the two Governments concerned 
nothing can add to the gravity of the question which jg raised 
by the simple facts which we have already stated, There hag 
been, it must be remembered, abundant time for the French 
authorities to sift the case. Mr. Shaw’s imprisonment termi. 
nated as long ago as the 7th August. If there were an 
evidence to refute or modify his version of the circumstan 
it would have been forthcoming before now; and as no such 
evidence has been or apparently can be produced, we any 
justified in inferring that we now know all that is to be known 
about the case. 

For our own part, the fuller statement of Mr. Shaw confirms 
us in the opinion which we at first expressed. The 
ceedings of Admiral Pierre appear to us to be only expl. 
cable on one hypothesis,—that they were the acts of on 
who had been reduced by disease to the condition of 4 
If any credit is to by 
attached to M. Challemel-Lacour’s solemn official utterances, 
the Admiral had been expressly instructed to avoid any 
measure which could wound British susceptibilities. Allowi 
him the widest discretion in the interpretation of his orders, 
it is incredible that any sane man could have fancied that he 
was carrying them out by insulting the British Consul, 
quarrelling with the British Commander, and imprisonings 
British subject for the best part of two months on a sue 
cession of improvised charges of the most farcical ab 
surdity. We know that Admiral Pierre was suffering, ani 
soon afterwards died, from a disease one of whose specific 
marks is the inroad which it makes on the mental powers, If 
it is true, as is asserted, that he was recalled at his own request, 
it would seem probable that in time he himself became con 
scious that he was disabled for his work. Everything that we 
know of his conduct at Tamatave falls so far short of even the 
lowest estimate that the most hostile critics have ever formed 
of a French ofticer’s judgment, tact, and courtesy, that this 
explanation, being as it is otherwise probable, appears to usto 
be the one which the public should at least provisionally adopt, 
It is quite true that it in no way diminishes the responsibility 
of the French Republic for what has occurred. Great States 
ought not to employ mad officers, and if they do, they must 
take the consequences, one of which is the liability to make 
atonement for insults that they never contemplated, ani 
would have done all in their power to prevent. But 
a recognition on both sides that what has happened 
was due to the regrettable decay of a gallant officers 
faculties will make the task of repairing the injury 4 
far smoother one than it would otherwise have been, and i 
those who value the good relations of the two countries this 
is no small advantage. England may then anticipate, without 
demanding it, that regret will be expressed and compensation 
offered for an unintended wrong. France, which has already 
paid due honour to the fine qualities of the deceased Admiral, 
cannot hesitate to disavow acts which were committed in 
defiance of her explicit orders, and which can be explainel 
without any reflection on the loyalty and obedience of be 
officer. No one here can have the least desire to exaggerate 
and no one in France the least disposition to justify, an it 
cident which, fortunately, is almost without a precedent 
There ought, therefore, to be no difficulty in arranging! 
settlement which will satisfy English honour, without wounding 
French self-respect. 





THE INVASION OF ULSTER. 


¥ Ulster converted, or likely to be converted, to Natiot 
alism? The Parnellite invasion of Tyrone and 
adjoining counties ought to supply the answer to this, the mot 
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erhaps the most difficult, of the problems 
ipa on rast of Irish politics. Notwithstanding 
be . includes the poor and sparsely-peopled county of 
], Ulster contains a third of the population, and pro- 
Jeast the same proportion of the wealth of Ireland. 
bly at ee be won, Mr. Parnell i mT 
nless therefore, Ulster can be won, Mr. Parnell is very we 
U that the Nationalist movement will be national only in 
5 A mere numerical majority, recruited, as his an- 
on ists can plausibly assert, from the poverty and ignorance 
f the more backward Provinces, is altogether insufficient for 
ii arpose. The demand for a repeal of the Union, whether 
it ie at the substitution of a Federal tie, or at the creation 
of an independent State, will neither impress the imagination 
nor convince the judgment of onlookers, until it can be clearly 
chown that Ireland is substantially at one in making it. The 
severance of Ulster from the rest of Ireland isa geographical, 
and, therefore, a political impossibility; and if the English 
nle were as eager as they are reluctant to abandon thé 
sster-country to a Native Parliament, the opposition of Ulster 
would be an insuperable moral obstacle to the accomplish- 
ment of their wish. We are not going to create a new 
Hungary, which will reproduce the Croatian difficulty on a 
larger scale, and with all the additional risks of bitterness in- 
yolved in the chronic disaffection of the wealthiest, most in- 
telligent, and most progressive Province in the country. All 
this we may take it that Mr. Parnell, the coolest and shrewdest 
of Irish agitators, knows as well as any of his critics ; 
he is determined accordingly, at all costs, to overcome the 
recalcitrance of Ulster; and he is not likely to underrate the 
magnitude of the task which he has set himself. Out of the 
twenty-nine Members returned by Ulster to Parliament, no 
less than twenty-seven were, at the commencement of the 
resent year, declared opponents of Home-rule. At the general 
election of 1880, the small border county of Cavan, which 
has long enjoyed the privilege of being represented by Mr. 
Biggar, was the only place in the Province in which the 
Nationalists effected a lodgment. In 1881, they made a 
determined but futile attack upon Tyrone. Last year they 
renewed the attempt in Londonderry, and were again signally 
defeated. The return of Mr. Healy for Monaghan encouraged 
them to fresh efforts. Ulster was marked out as the chief 
battle-ground of the autumn campaign, and this week opera- 
tions have been formally commenced by the invasion of Tyrone. 
The data for forming a correct opinion as to the probable 
results of Mr. Parnell’s latest move are singularly meagre. If 
we were to judge exclusively by the general election of 1880, 
and the bye-elections of the two following years, we should 
predict with confidence a disastrous rebuff. If we were to judge 
exclusively by Mr. Healy’s easy victory in Monaghan last spring, 
we should be led to an exactly opposite forecast. But the 
truth is that none of these events throw much light upon the 
issue of the new campaign. The agrarian agitation and the 
proceedings of the Irish Party during the four Sessions of the 
present Parliament have been factors of such importance in the 
formation of Irish opinion, that they upset all reckonings which 
date back to the contest of 1880. The victory of Mr. Dickson, 
one of the apostles of tenant-right, in Tyrone, and that of Mr. 
Porter in Londonderry, which must in any case be one of the 
last counties to abandon the Union, may be explained by local 
and personal causes, and in neither instance was the Nationalist 
issue brought into prominence. Still less significance attaches 
to Mr. Healy’s triumph, which was little more than the 
grateful tribute of the farmers of Monaghan to the author 
of the celebrated Healy Clause. In the absence of posi- 
tive evidence one way or the other, we are left to conjecture, 
and we must endeavour, therefore, to imagine the kind of 
considerations which are likely to influence the mind of a 
average Ulster elector at the present moment in favour of the 
establishment of a Native Parliament. “The English,” he 
might reflect, “‘ have held our country for seven centuries ; for 
more than three out of the seven they have been actively 
meddling with her affairs; during the last fifty years they 
have been honestly trying to govern her well. And whatis 
the result? Wherever the eye turns, it is confronted with the 
evidence of failure. It sees natural resources undeveloped, 
local business mismanaged by a privileged class, public spirit 
extinguished, and individual initiative stifled, under the weight 
of an artificial system which forbids us to give effect in our 
own way to our own ideas of civic and national life. Over 
three-fourths of the country rebellion is only prevented by 
force or the fear of force, and even those of us who are 
loyal are normally subjected to irritating espionnage and 
semi-despotic laws. The Imperial Parliament is so far away, 





and so busy with other matters, that we can only attract its 
notice by noisy and demoralising agitation, and as soon as it 
has satisfied us for the moment, it turns aside to more engross- 
ing duties, and banishes all thought of us and our.concerns. 
Even when we have wrung from it some valuable concession, 
the boon is frittered away by the grudging and unsympathetic 
spirit in which it is administered. We know by the admis- 
sions of the Duke of Argyll and Mr. Chamberlain, that but 
for the Land League the Land Act would never have been 
carried, or even conceived. The real authors of the Land 
Act are Mr. Parnell and Mr. Healy ; the one made it 
possible, the other rendered it effective. The Irish Parlia- 
mentary party have, for the first time, compelled England 
to give continuous attention to Irish grievances, and 
the useful Irish legislation of the last three Sessions is 
all due to them, and would in an Irish Parliament have 
been trebled in quantity. England means well, but she does 
not and cannot understand us; and if she could, she has not 
time to spare for our affairs. The old Irish Parliament was 
not a great success; the new one may be a failure. But it 
can hardly be a greater failure than the system which it re- 
places. If there is any truth in the doctrines of democracy, 
the presumptions are all in its favour; and if it turns out to 
be unworkable or incompetent—if the dream that we are fit 
to make our own laws and guide our own destiny proves to be 
an illusion—it is at any rate an illusion which we had a right 
to test ; and when we are disenchanted, we shall be ready with 
a good grace to submit our necks again to the yoke.” 

It is in the persuasive force of arguments like these, and 
not in the unintelligent hatred for England to which the 
Parnellite orators habitually appeal, and which in many of them 
is beyond doubt a genuine and consuming passion, that the 
real strength of the Nationalist cause in Ulster will be found. 
And if they are to be forced to a choice between Home-rule- 
and the continuance of the existing system of discredited and 
irritating centralisation, the English confidence in the traditional 
loyalty of Ulstermen may before long be rudely disappointed. 
But we see little reason to fear serious results from the cam- 
paign which has just begun. There is abundant evidence that 
Ulster has not succumbed to the moral paralysis which has 
crept over the rest of Ireland during the last three years, and 
so long as the equivocal relations of Mr. Parnell and his 
colleagues with the outrage-mongers of the Land League 
remain unexplained, he has little chance of obtaining a foot- 
hold in the Northern Province. Nor are his chief lieutenants, 
able and eloquent though several of them are, fitted either by 
nature or by training for the propaganda which they have now 
taken in hand. The blind hostility to England which lies at the 
root of their faith, the reckless vituperation of English states- 
men which forms the staple of their rhetoric, the conventional 
hysterics in which they express their devotion to down- 
trodden Ireland, will find no echo in an ordinary Ulster audi- 
ence. The simple truth is that in Ulster England is not 
hated, and that, once given control over their own local busi- 
ness, the vast majority of Ulstermen would recognise that 
they have far more to lose than to gain by the substitution of 
an Irish for an Imperial Parliament. In any possible revival 
of the Native Legislature, the voice of Ulster, the most separate 
and, at the same time, the richest and most intelligent of the 
Four Provinces, would habitually be overborne by the combined 
votes of the other three. The stronghold of Irish Protestant- 
ism, she would lie at the mercy of an Ultramontane majority. 
The one corner of the country in which manufactures flourish, 
she would be taxed in support of fantastic schemes for the 
introduction of impossible industries, and (in an independent 
Ireland) would see her wealth slowly dwindle away under a 
Protective tariff. What inducement is there for Ulster to 
relinquish the prerogative place which she has for centuries 
held as the British outpost in Ireland, and voluntarily to 
subject herself to neighbours whose interests and sympathies 
are so widely different from her own? Why should she 
abandon her right to a direct voice in the affairs of a whole 
kingdom, and to a distinctive place in the most ancient and 
famous of Parliaments, in order to furnish a despised 
minority to an obscure provincial Diet? The very same senti- 
ment which gives so much of its seeming strength to the 
general Irish demand for Home-rule—the desire for a separate 
and conspicuous position in the world—in Ulster makes alto- 
gether for the maintenance of the Union. The Union is safe 
so long as Ulster is loyal, and the loyalty of Ulster is in far 
greater danger from the short-sighted indifference of English 
statesmanship, than from the most strenuous efforts of the 
Parnellite propaganda. 
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THE FUTURE SUEZ CANAL. 


HERE are some aspects of the Suez-Canal Question which 
have not been sufficiently studied. In the heated dis- 
cussion which followed the announcement of the Government 
scheme, it was, perhaps, natural that the practical sides of the 
matter should be forgotten. Some Englishmen had per- 
suaded themselves that we ought to have a Canal of our 
own, made with English money and managed by Eng- 
lish brains. To such people, anything approaching to an 
acknowledgment of the vested rights of the French Com- 
pany was abhorrent, and in the storm which followed, the 
economic advantages of the proposed loan scarcely received 
consideration. The idea that there was anything which 
omnipotent English capital had not a right to carry out was 
a heresy so profound, that burning, not reasoning, was clearly 
the proper course to pursue. 

It may, of course, be very annoying, but England has 
to thank herself alone for the exceptional position occupied by 
M. de Lesseps. He has carried out his great project in spite 
of English opposition, and his Company have at least un- 
disputed ownership of the only existing waterway across the 
Isthmus. To make a parallel independent Canal, and underbid 
the Company, would simply mean the ruin of the latter. A new 
Canal, to be worked in conjunction with the existing Canal, must 
be subject to the same Direction, and could not be managed by 
an independent English Company on principles of its own. 
Fancy the Great Northern Railway working its own up-line 
between Edinburgh and London, and leaving its down-line to be 
worked by the London and North-Western. Let us grant then, 
if only for the purpose of argument, that M. de Lesseps has a 
monopoly of water transport across the Isthmus, and endeavour 
to see what it is that the requirements of English commerce 
demand. The complaints of shipowners are practically two, 
—first, that the transit dues are excessive; and, secondly, that 
the Canal is insufficient for its traffic. As to the first point, 
it is to be observed that, desirable as it may be for the general 
intérest that the dues should be reduced as much as possible, 
still, it can hardly be maintained that they are so high as to 
operate as a check on British commerce. The concentration of 
the Eastern trade on the Suez route, and the large number of 
ships built specially for the Canal passage, prove the contrary ; 
while, until recently, no great complaint on this score was 
raised. On the other hand, the inadequacy of the Canal is 
a great and growing evil, while there is also an increasing 
amount of irritation at its management,—a management 
conducted entirely on French principles. The Englishman 
abroad is apt to resent some of the railway regulations he has 
to put up with, but these regulations are at least framed by 
men who presumably know their own business. .The Suez 
Canal, however, has been managed by civil engineers and 
financiers guiltless of any knowledge of naval matters, and the 
British skipper feels aggrieved at having to take on board an 
expensive French pilot, who is of no earthly use, except to 
interpret a few perfectly simple signals. On August 20th, 
last year, a great fleet of transports navigated the Canal with- 
out pilots and without a hitch of any kind ; and during the few 
days in which Englishmen held and worked the Canal, every- 
thing went well, in spite of the crowding. The affair was 
managed by able Naval officers, who knew perfectly well what 
they were about. It is, nevertheless, certain that the Canal 
is now insufficient for its work, if indeed it were ever other- 
wise. This is not so much the result of an increase in the 
number of vessels, which only reaches an average of nine 
per day, as of the great increase of length and tonnage. 
It is not difficult to understand that the section of a 
canal should bear some minimum ratio to the section 
of the vessels which navigate it, and six to one has 
been the ratio usually prescribed. The Suez Canal has a 
section of about 3,500 square feet, and ships with 1,000 feet 
of immersed section use it. In comparison, therefore, the 
Regent’s Park Canal is probably a more capacious waterway, 
while the North Sea Canal is much better adapted to its require- 
ments. The result at Suez is continual grounding, causing delay, 
annoyance, and uncertainty. The time occupied in the Canal 
passage is, in fact, a matter of pure luck. Even setting 
grounding aside, under the present block system, the time does 
not depend on the number of ships to be passed in the Canal, 
but merely on the way in which these ships chance to present 
themselves. Moreover, if a ship sticks fast—a very ordinary 
occurrence—it is not the Company’s interest to get her off 
rapidly, and their rules even prohibit a following ship from 
rendering any assistance. Among such trivial regulations as 








. Se: 
that if a passenger drops an “ objet” overboard (say his hat 
he must not take any steps to recover it, but must Teport the 
matter to the officials of the Company, there is no regulation 
to the rudder-power of ships. Some of our great lines a 
supplementary rudders to be fitted to their ships for the Canal 
passage, but such vessels may be preceded by any ill-foung 
“ ditcher,”’ which, for want of this simple provision, may taky 
the ground and detain them for a couple of days. 


The placing of the control of the navigation in the hands of gy 
English Naval officer, as proposed by the Government and most 
inadequately appreciated, together with a revision of the pilot, 
age regulations, would probably do much to allay irritation. 
but the fact remains that the present Canal is far too small 
for its work, and must be very considerably widened, whether 
a new Canal is constracted or not. Moreover, the new Canal 
must have a much larger section than the present. Faijli 
this, there will be no advantage whatever in an up and dow, 
line for traffic. Ships do not stick fast by jamming in pagg; 
each other, but by individually running on shore simply by 
cause the channel is not wide enough for navigation. Tyo 
Canals each as liable to be blocked as the existing waterway, 
entailing either a stoppage of all ships proceeding in‘one dire. 
tion, or the disorganisation of the working of the clear Canal 
temporarily using it as a double line, would give no advantagesat 
all. Thealternative is, therefore, either to give a substantial addi. 
tion to the present channel, and to construct a new Canal of 
equal dimensions to the present Canal enlarged, or to convert the 
existing Canal into a really magnificent waterway. If we can 
reconcile ourselves to the abandonment of the idea of hay; 
a separate Canal all to ourselves, there can be little doubt tha 
the latter of these projects is by far the best. The cost will 
be considerably less ; the advantages will begin to be felt at 
once. The difficulties of navigation will disappear, and the 
speed can be increased, while the working expenses will hardly 
be greater than at present. It is worth noticing that, accord. 
ing to the Parliamentary papers, the project of the second 
Canal was first proposed by the English Directors at a meeting 
of the Works Committee, and that it was opposed by MM. de 
Rouville and Dauzats, who were probably better able to form 
an opinion on the subject than any one present. Should the 
Government reconsider the Suez-Canal Question, it is to b 
hoped that they will give full weight to the many arguments 
which can be brought forward in favour of a single broad 
Canal, and that they will take the opinion of men who, like 
the captains of our Indian troopships, are well acquainted with 
the navigation of the Canal. Their advice, as well as that of 
the great hydraulic engineers of this country, should be con 
sulted, as a healthy corrective to the views of the English 
Directors, now that England is again free to act. It is of vast 
importance that the settlement of this question shall be 
framed with such sagacity and foresight as to command the 
adhesion and respect of both present and future. interests. 
And it is of some importance that the plan adopted 
should have the support of the best engineers, as well a 
of the shipowners, who have had hitherto a monopoly of the 
discussion. 








CHILDREN AND THEIR DINNERS. 


E wonder whether it is quite impossible to feed om 
generation properly. We are no seekers after Utopia, 
and have little faith that man, with all his efforts, will ever 
escape his grey destiny of toil for bare food ; but it is difficalt to 
read papers like those laid before the British Association on the 
British people without speculating once more on the possibility, 
by some great effort, of giving a dead-heave to the race. The whole 
drift of the Report prepared by Sir Rawson Rawson and his 
confréres, summarised in the Times of Monday, is to indicate 
that while man is nearly powerless to modify “racial te 
dencies,”—those family peculiarities which, as we see in the Jews, 
survive all ages and all circumstances, and which can be effacei, 
if at all, only by crossings—he, nevertheless, has the power to 
modify for good some primary conditions. He cannot ly 
taking thought add a cubit to his stature, but he can, by sel 
sacrifice, add inches to the stature of his children. It may be taken 
as proved that, subject always to the permanent tendencies 
a special race, man gains height and weight, that is, permanett 
capacity for work and permanent ease in living, from judicious 
and plentiful food. The hereditary poor are not, as is so oftet 
fancied, stronger or healthier than the hereditary rich. The 
latter popular impression has long since been dissipated by the 
evidenee of doctors, who know well how disease conquers 
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Faery poor, and how low is their vitality; and the latter 
iJlasion is only maintained, as Mr. Hughes once pointed out in 
“Tom Brown at Oxford,” by thestrength which the poor acquire 
from doing hard work every day. The well-fed Guardsman, if he 
worked every day, would throw the navvy ina wrestle, if fed like 
common labourer. The higher class of Englishmen, characterised 

Sir R. Rawson as the “ upper and professional classes,” are 
foand to be in physique the first of civilised races; indeed, 
excepting a few Polynesians and, we may add, some negro races 
nthe Upper Nile (vide Dr. Werne’s measurements, given in 
his two books of travel there), the first among mankind. As 
the upper class include men of all the British races, and, per- 
haps, a majority of the under-sized races, for the little, dark 
men of Keltic strain tend to the vigorous life of towns, they can 
owe this advantage and its correlative, health—which could be 
even more conclusively proved—only to good nourishment 
continued for generations. They are fed properly, and fed 
eough,—that is, they are able to buy what they want, and 
have arrived by the empiricism of ages at a clear perception 
of what suits them best to eat. What suits them is a diet in 
childhood more or less of milk and flour; in boyhood, of 
bread, meat, and vegetables; in manhood, of meat, bread, 
and vegetables in proportions which, though they vary with 
every individual, vary, we suspect, with every thousand very 
little indeed. We have, therefore, if not a perfect scientific law, 
a tule for diet based on a vast body of successful experiment, 
which it is fairly safe to obey. If we could feed our entire race 
as gentlefolks are fed, it would develope much higher corporeal 
vigour, and habitually tend to confirmed health,—an enormous 
gain, both to its energy and, what is much more important in 
the present stage of Western civilisation, to its happiness. 


Is that possible? We believe that substantially it is im- 
possible, as regards the present: generation of adults. We cannot 
give them all, including the vast masses of the unskilled and 
the half-skilled, more incomes than clerks earn; and the 
volumes of letters now publishing in the Daily News, letters full 
at once of sordid detail and dreary pathos, show how impossible 
it is for clerks and their wives to be fully fed. They do not 
write about their wives, being. intent on an out-door grievance ; 
but from our present point of view, the raising of the whole 
race in the scale of physique, the woman as well as the man 
ought to have one large chop a day, or its equivalent in good, 
well-cooked meat, and bread. That is, in practice, as the whole 
body of Clerks groaningly admit, 9d. apiece for dinner only, or 
10s. 6d. a week for the pair for dinner alone. Even if this is 
reduced, by careful combination on some co-operative principle, 
to ls. a day for two, which all the clerks with one 
accord report to be impossible, it is 7s. a week, or nearly 
half the wages of inferior clerks, of agricultural labourers, 
and of unskilled artisans. As the English cannot live on one 
meal a day, two-thirds of the income would go in food alone. 
This, however, is not all. ‘To raise the race, the growing boys 
and girls must be fed too, and the total expense of feeding them 
“like gentlefolk’s children” as regards essentials, and especi- 
ally of giving milk freely, would raise the total to two shillings 
aday per household, a dreamy sum, which for the majority of 
the population is, for such a purpose, hopelessly out of reach. 
Ot course, in practice a compromise is adopted ; the bread-winner 
is fairly fed, though even he has not half his “ scientific ” supply 
of meat, and is tempted to make up with alcohol; and the wife 
and children drag out anemic lives on insufficient food. Let any 
one who doubts this compare the little children of his neighbour- 
hood, especially in the country, with the boys and girls of the 
parish and the national schools. The little children are beautiful, 
chubby, rosy, and healthy; but half the boys and girls, who, 
temember, were once these children, are stunted, light of weight, 
sallow, and bloodless. If a fever breaks out they die like flies, 
and throughout the school career the teachers notice their 
liability to exhaustion, and to a sort of chronic stupidity. When 
they begin to earn they pull up again, for their diet improves, 
but to the end of life they retain the inability to resist disease 
and the want of tireless energy which are the signs of insufficient 
nurture in early years. There is, that we know of, no practical 
Temedy for adults. We suppose, if the poor would live like 

issian soldiers, on strict rations, with meat-sausage as its 

basis, and abstain from liquor altogether, there might be a 
Partial one; but no population has ever done it; and of any 
other cure we see little chance. The minimum of wages 
oes rise, thank God—the price of unskilled but laborious 

ng in the neighbourhood of London, for example, has 





exactly doubled in thirty years—but it rises very slowly, there 
is no chance of rapid movement, and if any sudden increase 
came, meat would speedily be 2s.a pound. The real cause of 
its advance is an increase of demand for the new multitudes 
among whom the grown men are fairly fed, which already sur- 
passes supply, and threatens our flocks in particular with the 
danger which recently attracted the attention of the Queen. If 
the whole people were properly fed—fed, that is, so as to secure 
to them the fullest steam-power potentially inherent in their 
bodies—the demand would beat the supply altogether, and fresh 
meat would become for classes which now obtain it an 
impossibility. 

Still, we are not clear that something could not be done. We 
cannot feed adults, but is the full feeding of children from ten 
to fourteen utterly beyond our means? Perhaps it is, for all 
figures expanded over such vast surfaces become formidable ; 
but we believe that consideration will reduce the work to at 
least imaginable dimensions. There are, speaking roughly, but 
with sufficient accuracy, 2,400,000 children between ten and 
fourteen to be fed, and of these not more than a million, per- 
haps, require extraneous help. At all events, the figure of a 
million is near enough to the truth to make calculation possible. 
It is allowed on all hands that one solid and full meal a day, 
with meat or its equivalents, would completely alter the dietary 
of poor children, would, in fact, make it sufficient to produce 
robust health. Well, it is alleged by persons of com- 
petent knowledge that this meal could be given, often hot, 
in a fully satisfactory way, for threepence a day a head. 
The meat must be given three times a week, in the shape 
either of soup with meat in it, or, which is infinitely 
better, of thoroughly cooked meat dumplings, it being 
necessary to cook the meat in the form which admits of 
the use of so-called inferior pieces, of scraps, and of Australian 
and Canadian meat. On the other three days the dinner would 
be porridge with milk, the most nourishing and bone-making 
of all known food, suet dumpling, or thickened lentil soup, 
Revalenta Arabica in its commonest and equally healthy form. 
That the meat can be given is certain, for meat dumplings at 
the price named are sold at a profit to the poor in North 
London, under an inspection which secures to the buyers 
good meat and fair cooking, always the first of, diffi- 
culties, the English prejudice against sufficient cooking 
being of the liveliest kind. The saving on the porridge 
and the lentil soup provides fire, and the necessary work on a 
large scale. Now, though threepence a day is not a large sum, 
threepence multiplied by a million is; but it is said that, with 
rare exceptions, the parents would, for “ filling food,” strain 
every nerve to provide one penny. There remain two million 
of pennies daily to be found, more than £8,300 a day, or, taking 
only working days, £2,600,000 a year altogether. Two millions 
and a half a year would, if properly and carefully spent, make 
it next to certain that the whole population of Great Britain— 
and, of course, the figures can be extended to Ireland—should, 
through the most difficult time of their lives, the time when 
nurture is needed, but wages are hardly obtainable, be fully and. 
heartily fed, so fed that through life they would feel an addi- 
tional gain of at least 20 per cent. to their working power. It 
is a great sum, a very great sum, with so much to be spent 
in other ways, and so strong a necessity for cultivating self-help ; 
but it does not seem, when distributed among municipalities and 
parishes, hopelessly unmanageable. Children, at all events, 
would not be pauperised by getting a little too much dinner for 
their penny, nor do we quite see how the parents would be. 
Perhaps the idea of a part-free dinner is too Socialist—we 
quite acknowledge that Scotchmen worked and saved best when 
they had no poor-law—but still, it is well to look at the figures 
straight. It is as certain as anything can well be, that with 
good organisation a sum of less than £3,000.000 a year would. 
secure to the children of the poorer half of our people food as 
healthy as that on which the best grown males reach an average 
of 5 ft. 9 in., and an average weight of 185 pounds. That is 
something to ponder on. 


SPACE FANCIES. 
N the most brilliant of his poems, the late Professor Clerk 
Maxwell described Professor Cayley as one,— 


Ne ia ecers Whose soul, too large for valgar space, 
In n dimensions flourished unrestricted.” 


As President of the British Association, Professor Cayley has 
justified this description to the world. By his Inaugural Address 
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he has introduced the British public—or rather, to the few of 
them as we said last week, who dare attempt to comprehend 
him—to one of the most fascinating of the speculative regions 
of Pure Mathematics; the region which, to the true mathe- 
matician, has the special charm that its beauties can never 
be of any,possible use to anybody. Nevertheless, the manifold 
and marvellous changes which would result to every-day life 
from the realisation of its suggestions may well tempt even the 
practically severe and non-mathematical imagination to roam, 
and in Professor Cayley’s loving words, “to ramble through 
this tract of beautiful country, and study it in every detail of 
hill-side and valley, stream, rock, wood, and flower.” 

The theory of Space is one of those matters that it takes a 
good deal of knowledge to have any doubts about. The un- 
sophisticated person considers that he is free to move in every 
possible way. Hecan move his hand forwards, sideways, and 
upwards. With these three motions, or their opposites, separate 
or combined, he is satisfied. But it occurs to the philosopher 
to seek a fourth direction in which to move, a direction not com- 
pounded of forward, sideways, and upward motions, but differ- 
ing from all these as forward differs from sideways, or sideways 
from upwards. Hitherto, the effort has been vain. Professor 
Cayley frankly admits that he cannot conceive of a space in 
which such a movement should be possible. The only 
person who has been suspected of such a power is Mr. 
Maskelyne. It has been suggested that he manages to escape 
from his sealed box not by any artful trick or sliding panel, 
but by a simple movement in the fourth dimension. This 
hypothesis, though it may not be regarded as probable, has, 
at all events, the merit of being a vera causa. A person able 
to move in the fourth dimension could get out of a closed box 
without passing through the top, or the bottom, or the sides. 
In fact, such a method of confinement would be as futile as the 
wall which the wise men built round the tree on which the 
nightingale was singing. He would be in the position of one 
acquainted with the secret of the backstairs which the Fairy 
Bedonebyasyoudid declined to reveal to Tom. He would 
resemble the popular idea of a disembodied spirit. No knots 
could hold him, nor chains bind him. The depths of the earth 
would lie exposed to him, as its surface does to ordinary mortals. 
He might even find, if the world should turn out to be curled 
into a spiral in the fourth dimension, that he could in 
a step pass from London, through Japan, to Sydney. The 
mathematician has long sighed for a state in which the pages 
of his book should contain not mere diagrams and plans 
of solids, but the solid figures themselves. With this view, 
Gauss in his old age laid aside divers problems at which he had 
worked analytically with partial success, saying that he hoped 
after death, in the fuller command of Space that would ensue, 
to succeed in solving them geometrically. It is impossible to 
say if Space is in reality thus extended. It may be that 
these are the baseless dreams of irresponsible analysis. 
It may, on the other hand, prove that the Space which 
surrounds us is of many dimensions, to a poor three of 
which we are limited by a necessity so necessary that it 
appears freedom. This only is certain, that if a fourth dimen- 
sion does, in fact, exist, the power of perceiving it is wholly 
wanting in man, and the effort to conceive it as vain as a blind 
man’s attempts to imagine the power of sight. But though 
unable to conceive a Fourth Dimension, we can, as Professor 
Cayley points out, conceive a space which is only two-dimen- 
sional, and by observing the limitations of beings inhabiting 
such a space, can by analogy imagine the extended powers 
which the art of moving in a fourth direction would introduce 
into human life. 

Watch the shadows thrown on the ground by the sun, how 
they slide and change, continually varying in shape and size, 
and constant in nothing but in this,—that they never leave some 
surface or other. Endow your shadow with life, according to the 
fancy of the old story. Make him independent of yourself and 
of the sun, and imagine the existence he would spend, gliding 
over the surface of the world, never lifting his head into the air, 
not feeling fettered, because not able to conceive the motion of 
which he is incapable. Give him a quasi-substance, so that 
other shadows may be as impenetrable by him as ordinary 
matter by our own bodies. Fix and define his shape, if you like; 
or if you prefer it, imagine a state of existence in-which no 
shapes are fixed or permanent. Imagine a world in which ex- 


istence is shut in on the right hand and the left by illimit- 
able walls of nothingness, where the only way of passing a 





man in the street would be to jump over his head 
books could only have one line in each page, and tone 
Morse Alphabet would be the only admissible form of Writin > 
even to cross a tf would make a projection from the val : 
that of a book printed in raised type. Imagine a universe w: 
suns, and stars, and worlds of its own, which could be = 
up like a scroll, and put away in a corner, without its j 
habitants perceiving a change! Or again, suppose the shadow 
to have rigidity as well as substance, so as not to be un. 
affected by changes of curvature in the surface in Which he 
moved. He would no longer be able to glide indifferently over 
surfaces of every shape. If he came to a sudden bend op a 
sharp crease in the surface to which he was confined, he would 
be brought to a stand. It is curious to speculate what his 
sensations would be. It might be that he would find him. 
self mysteriously, and without perceptible cause, unable ty 
move forward. It might be that the crease would have th 
effect to him of a solid wall of matter, perceptible by his Senses 
as is what we call matter by ours. A small isolated wrinkle 
in the surface might appear to him a detached piece of matter 
Nay, he might himself be merely a moving wrinkle, a wave 
in the surface which is his space. Hence the bold sug. 
gestion of Clifford that in our own world also the differencs 
between space where matter is and space where matter is not 
may be only a difference of curvature. Thus it would folloy 
that men themselves are just wrinkles of a similar description, 
and that we differ from nothingness only by jutting ont in. 
definitely little into the Fourth Dimension of Space. 

Such are some of the speculations with which geometers have 
amused themselves, and the flowers they have sought to cull 
on the heights which the Philistine world thinks barren and 
uninteresting. 





THE GENEVAN CHURCH AND ITS APOLOGISTS, 
UR remarks on the anti-Christian Church of Geneva seem 
to have attracted some attention in Switzerland, and 
have evoked there, as might be expected, several diverse judg. 
ments. The Allgenceine-Schweitzer Zeitung, of Basel, a Liberal: 
Protestant paper, reproduced our article in German, with the 
significant comment:—‘ We would, if we could, refute the 
Spectator, but we are unfortunately unable to do so.” From 
Basel the article travelled to Geneva, where it was introduced, 
in a French dress, with a few words of approval, by the Courier, 
a Catholic paper, and has since given rise to a warm contre 
versy, in which the leading parts have been taken by la 
Semaine Religicuse, organ of Evangelical Protestantism, and 
TL’ Alliance Libérale, organ of Liberal Christianity, the m 
presentatives of the two parties of orthodoxy and free 
thought into which the Church of Geneva is divided, 
The former was the first to take up the cudgels, and in am 
article six columns long, meant to be an answer to our strit- 
tures, virtually admitted the truth of nearly all we wrote, and 
drew from the Alliance Libérale (which was less concerned to 
defend the Church than to dam-up a rival) this sarcastic remark, 
“Let us hope that the Spectator, when it cites authorities for 
the enormities imputed to it, will not have the audacity to im- 
clude among its witnesses and inspirers La Semaine Religieuse.” 
The protests of the organ of Evangelical Christianity, in fact, 
impliedly prove almost as much as its admissions, and its 
admissions alone are sufficient to establish the major part of ott 
conclusions. We said that the pastors of the Church of Geneva 
are chosen by universal suffrage, every nominal Protestant, 
though he may never have entered a church in his life, having 
the right to vote; that the object of the local Legislature, 0 
passing the law of 1874, whereby creeds and tests wer 
abolished, was the suppression of orthodoxy and the triumph 
of free-thought; that the Church has become a chads 
of conflicting doctrines, that some of its pastors preach a 
diluted Gospel, while others denounce religion as a superstition, 
one man pulling down that which another builds up. “All 
this,” says the Semaine Religieuse, “is, unfortunately, exact. 
True also is our judgment that, having regard to the drift of 
public opinion, it is probable that the triumph of the Free 
thinkers is final, “ if the English review means thereby that the 
Protestant Church of Geneva is not likely to receive from 
tical authority and universal suffrage a less latitudinarian Con- 
stitution than that of 1874,” which is exactly what we 
mean. 
Having gone thus far with us, the Semaine Religieuse refuses 
to go any further, and impugns the accuracy of several of out 
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ents. The rite of ordination, it says, has not been 
polished. All that the Legislature has done is to take away 
pa the Company of: Pastors the power of conferring it offi- 
cially ; but as a matter of fact, candidates for the Ministry 
e rite voluntarily. In other words, ordination 
js optional, and the practice, as often happens in analo- 
gous cases, survives the law. We never suggested that 
rs, if it so please them, may not submit to this or any 
other rite any more than that they may not, if they think fit, 
have a belief; but as the law now requires from candidates no 
other qualification than the possession of a university degree, 
whereas it formerly insisted on ordination and acceptance of the 
Christian verities, creeds and ordination, so far as the law is 
concerned, are in effect abolished. The Semaine Religicuse 
demurs also to our statement that nearly every minister elected 
since 1874 is either an avowed agnostic or an open opponent of 
Christianity. Since the date in question, it says, ‘“ There 
have been elected eleven new pastors, of whom seven were 
Evangelicals and four Liberals. Some of the former belong 
withoutdoubt to an orthodoxy less Conservative than that of pre- 
vious pastors ; but the latter do not represent a Rationalism more 
Radical than that of the Liberal ministers elected before 1874.” 
This is a virtual admission of our contention. The Evangelists 
are becoming less orthodox, and if the Liberals are not becoming 
more heterodox, it is because they have no more beliefs to lose. 
When professed teachers of Christianity define religion as being 
nothing more than a vague sentiment, it is doing them no in- 
justice to affirm that they have reached the utmost limits of 
rationalism, and that this is the opinion of the Liberals of the 
Genevan Church they would probably be the last to deny. In 
a recent article in the Alliance Liberal (September 15th), a 
writer, who signs himself ‘‘Jean L., Docteur en Théologié,” 
thus sums up the matter :— Religion in effect presupposes no 
doctrine; it is outside doctrine, because its essence is a senti- 
ment, an impulsion, a state inherent to the inmost essence 
of the human soul. All other objects of theology and of 
worship to which religion gives rise, and about which 
men and Christians so desperately and incessantly contend, 
are only of trifling importance.” In the pulpit, Liberal 
pastors, descending from the abstract to the concrete, 
stigmatise as fables the verities that form the basis of 
Christianity, and without which it would become even less than 
the shadowy thing which Dr. Jean says it ought to be. Not 
long ago, one of the most able and influential of the liberal 


statem 


receive th 


’ Ministers, after reading as his text St. Matthew’s account of 


the Annunciation, shut up the Bible with a bang, folded his 
arms, and spoke somewhat as follows:—“I ask every person 
here, every person possessing the least vestige of sense, educa- 
tion, or intelligence, if the history I have just read is not to the 
last degree improbable, a tissue of absurdities, and a palpable 
fiction ;” and this thesis, in a long and elaborate sermon, he 
essayed to prove. 


What does it matter, in the face of facts like these, that seven 
mildly orthodox ministers have been elected since 1874, that 
ministers are “installed” by the Consistory “in a solemn 
ceremony, and in default of dogmatic engagements enter 
into religious and moral engagements which are not without 
value,” and that for certain offences the Consistory has power, 
with the consent of the State, to suspend a rebellious pastor? It 
is in the very nature of things that the bane should surely, if 
slowly, prevail over the antidote, and that orthodox ministers 
should be unable to check the evils which they admit and de- 
plore. While objecting to some of our conclusions, the Semaine 
Religiewse is constrained, “ with humiliation,” to acknowledge 
the general truth of our verdict. “Yes,” it says, “it is true 
that during the last twenty or thirty years indifferentism and 
incredulity have made in our little country frightful progress. 
It is equally true that the dogmatic anarchy which prevails in 
our national Protestant Church has contributed in part to 
hasten and support this spiritual decay.” And then our con- 
temporary goes on to say, what we should be the last to dispute, 
that other causes are making for this end, and that in the 
“Huguenot Sion there are thousands of men and women who have 
not bowed the knee to Baal.” Yet, while confessing all this, while 
acknowledging in so many words that the National Establishment 
18 a chaotic and creedless institution, some of whose ministers 
openly flout the faith which their brethren defend, an institu- 
tion which has contributed, and is still contributing, to the 
decay of religion and the increase of nationalism, the organ of 
Evangelical Protestantism and the party whom it represents 








continue to support the system they condemn. They recognise 
the malady and refuse the cure,—emancipation of the Church 
from the control of the State. The expediency of an Establish- 
ment is an open question, but there can be no question that a 
State Church should be what it purports to be, and not a sham- 
It should not, while calling itself National and Protestant, be 
converted into a platform for the propagation of views de- 
structive not alone of Protestantism, but of Christianity itself, 
—views for which none of its ministers, however orthodox they 
may be, can divest themselves of responsibility ; and which, 
while they remain in the Church, they cannot effectually 
combat. This responsibility is all the greater, inasmuch as the 
Church (if Church it can be. called) exists only by virtue of an 
alliance between the dominant political party, who maintain it 
for political purposes, and the Evangelical party, whose rever- 
ence for an Establishment founded by Calvin (and reformed by 
Carteret) seems to blind them alike to the demands of duty and 
the meaning of facts. When this alliance comes to an end, as 
come to anend it must, the National Church of Geneva will be a 
thing of the past. 





THE MISLEADING CHARACTER OF LAW AS AN 
INDEX TO MORALS. 

HE interesting treatise on Natural Religion to which we 
have recently adverted, in taking its start from the assump- 

tion that the most important subjects of human contemplation 
are not matters of controversy, affords an illustration of a strong 
and increasing tendency of our day,—a tendency to take refuge 
from the avowed diversities of belief as to all that is ultimate 
on the nature and destiny of man, in that agreement as to the 
duties of this present world which the course of ordinary life, 
it is supposed, shows to be an unquestionable fact. When we 
come to practical matters, it is said every day, by believers in 
every creed and believers in none, we find no difficulty in agree- 
ing as to our bad men and our good men, whatever our difference 
of view as to everything beyond. No opinion equally common 
seems to us so erroneous. “he world of aspiration is surely as 
various as the world of conviction, and men’s sympathies are 
not less divergent in their influence than their creeds are. But 
it is easy to see how such an opinion arises, and very instruc- 
tive to trace to its origin the element of truth which it contains. 
Morals, so far as they are reflected in Laws, do really possess 
that objectiveness, that simplicity which is so often attributed to 
all morals. When men are employed in the construction of a 
penal code, they never ask what actions are wrong, in the same 
way that, if truth were their aim, they would ask what opinions 
are false. Nothing bears a stronger witness to this virtual 
agreement than the minute portion of our law which appears to 
ignore it,—we do still punish insults to religion, but what we 
punish is an offence against decency, not against truth, A 
blasphemy law must now be defended by arguments that an 
Atheist can use. And wherever a difference of theory seems to 
emerge as to the business of the legislator, it will in like manner 
be discovered that this difference only brings out more distinctly 
the substantial agreement among educated men (using that 
epithet in a very broad sense) as to that part of his work which 
is penal. The Legislature, no doubt, reflects a great and 
probably a growing difference of opinion as to the rights of 
property; but this difference touches only the relation of the 
State towards property, the relation of the only persons of whom 
a penal code takes cognizance towards it is a matter concerning 
which everybody is of one mind. And the questions which are 
thus answered cannot be dismissed as self-evident. A country 
solicitor was asked by a village schoolmistress—quite as intel- 
ligent as most village schoolmistresses were some years ago— 
whether, as A. B. spent his money chiefly for immoral purposes, 
“some part of it might not be taken away from him, and 
given to his brother.” If this person availed himself of 
that admirable opportunity for enlightening the infant 
minds of a country village, through the medium of their 
instructress, as to the first principles of legislation, and 
tried to convince the good woman that it was a wise as well as 
an unchangeable arrangement which ordained that we should 
all spend our money as badly as ever we chose, we may be sure 
that he found himself embarked in a set of statements which 
were by no means obvious. The fact that they never have to 
be repeated in Parliament shows that there are important moral 
problems, which the common-sense of mankind has settled once 
for all,—in other words, that there is a part of morality which 
belongs as much to the region of ascertained fact, which is as 
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little dependent on any of the questions as to which thinking 
men are divided, as the Copernican astronomy is. These are the 
problems which form the basis of corporate national action, 
and the corporate action of a nation is something so impressive, 
so resonant, that it seems almost as impossible to remember as 
to deny that its moral limits are rigidly fixed, and, with regard 
to the vast and varied differences of human conduct, may even 
be called narrow. 

Not that its relation to morality is a slight thing, not that it 
might be regarded merely as a guardian of public safety and 
comfort, and the aspect under which. it condemns what is 
wrong be left out of account. At the most important moment 
of its exercise, the Law bears emphatic testimony to its 
own moral character. The distinction between murder and 
manslaughter is wholly a moral question. When a State in 
preparing to deprive its subject of life inquires not only 
concerning what has been done, but what has been intended, 
it enters on ground as spiritual as that of the Confessional. 
And perhaps its other aims would be better attained, if its moral 
aims were sometimes more prominent. “We do not enough 
consider,” said once an experienced lawyer, when discussing 
the faulty state of our law of homicide, “ that the business of 
the law is to protect people under strong temptation.” That 
elevated and spiritual definition of the function of law has 
always dwelt in the mind of the present writer as a protest 
against some of the tendencies of modern thought which law, 
perhaps, is most apt to foster. The speaker-did not mean that 
we thought too much of innocent people, and too little of guilty 
people. He meant that we thought too much of one actual 
criminal, and too little of many possible criminals; that the 
law would guard public safety better, if it bore in mind that it 
was also guarding something that is more precious than even 
public safety. It is one of the many cases in which the lesser 
object would be achieved more successfully, if the greater object 
were always kept in view. But the actual decision of legisla- 
tors, the actual pleadings of lawyers, are quite enough to testify 
that what the law undertakes to punish is, on the whole, wrong, 
and not injury. When the State refuses to hang a homicide 
because he is also a furious maniac, it does not deny that 
the best thing for him, possibly, and for everybody con- 
nected with him, might be that he should be put out of this 
world. But it proclaims that unless he can be proved to have 
done wrong, a number of people acting together have no more 
right to put him out of their way than one person has,—that 
the ideal being we call the State does not, any more than any 
one of the individuals whose conduct it undertakes to regulate, 
stand above Morality, that it acknowledges moral obligations 
just as absolute as those which bind every one of its subjects. 
It vindicates, with unmistakeable distinctness, its position on 
moral ground. 

But the State abdicates with equal distinctness its jurisdiction 
over the larger portion of the region it enters. The relation of Law 
to Morality is doubly incomplete. It is an expression of only a 
part of the national disapproval, and it is not an expression of 
any part of the national approval. The antithesis between what 
is right and wrong is quite unlike the antithesis between what 
is legal and illegal. Right actions, everybody would agree, 
must have some positive quality, whether we call that absolute 
rightness, or something else ; they do not include all the actions 
that are not wrong. But any random group of legal actions 
shows us that they have no quality in common, except that of 
not leading the agent towards the gaol or the gallows. It is 
legal to save the life of one’s enemy, to eat one’s dinner, to 
slander one’s benefactor. Both the heroic and the hateful action 
are found in the same category with that which has no moral 
quality whatever. The actions which the legislator decides to 
leave unpunished may be as dishonest as a burglary, more cruel 
than a murder. It is legal for a wealthy heir to dismiss with- 
out a penny the worn-out servant whose devotion has prolonged 
his father’s life, or the young protégé whose luxurious nurture has 
been an implicit promise of life-long support. The law does not 
suppose that either of these actions is less wrong than for the 
father of a starving child to steal a loaf of bread. It abdicates 
all pretension to follow the gradation of wrong. Its sphere is 
not concentric with that of the moralist; their common segment 
is marked out by considerations that for the moralist are quite 

arbitrary. The experience of generations has taught us 


that of all the wrong actions which men commit, there 
are a few, and only a few, which their fellow-men can 
interfere to prevent in their corporate capacity (or, indeed, 








in any other, for that matter), without doing more 
than good. It is not any moral reflection which teaches us this 
lesson, except so far as the duty of following the dictates of 
good-sense may be called moral. Penal legislation stops. not 
where indignation slackens, but where it is silenced by a sen 
that, in this form, its expression is useless. In other words Law 
can be regarded as not only an incomplete index to moralit 
but, if its incompleteness be forgotten, even a misleading Pag 
This is sometimes forgotten. The principle we are urging does 
not appear to us too obvious to dwell upon. It was, it is true 
put into vivid and telling words nearly half a century ago, bya 
writer whose popularity depends on the fact that he expressed 
in brilliant language, and illustrated from the resources of g 
knowledge as accurate as it was extensive, ideas that had no 
originality whatever. Macaulay’s review of Mr. Gladstone's 
treatise on Church and State seems to us, in some ways, 
the most interesting, though the least characteristic of his 
writings; we think it the only one which will possess any 
interest for the historian of thought. The great man whose 
early theories supplied his arguments with an aim is stil] 
the most prominent figure in public life, but the only person 
to whom, as arguments, they could now be addressed would be 
some such disputant as the ignorant woman to whom we have 
taken the liberty of introducing the reader, in recalling an inci 
dent from humble life, and we pay a great compliment to a man 
of letters in saying that the reasoning which he employed 
against a great statesman would, in a slightly different dialect, 
have been the very best answer toa village schoolmistress. Buta 
theory does not become unimportant when it ceases to be denied, 
No legislator needs to be warned off the moral region which law 
disclaims, but the moralist needs sometimes to be reminded 
that he is bound to enter upon it,—nay, that it is just here that 
his most important business lies. Ethics is a doctrine of right 
and wrong; Law is founded on a doctrine of wrong exclusively, 
It ignores not only a part of one hemisphere of the moral world, 
but all the other. The word “merit” has no legal meaning; 
the national approval leaves no trace on the national code, 
This man has taken a life; the State declares his own to be 
forfeit to the law. That man has saved a dozen lives; the 
State has nothing whatever to say to him. Here is a thief 
whose dishonesty has deprived a rich man of a few pounds; 
we proceed to shut him up in prison. Here is a giver whose 
judicious and self-denying generosity has rescued many 
poor men from misery; we let him alone. We do not, 
on the one hand, give any legal expression to the whole 
of our opinion about wrong actions ; to our opinion 
about right actions, we give no expression at all. That, 
it may be said, is no exclusive characteristic of law, and we 
allow that it is only move true of Law than it is of all action 
that expresses moral judgment. We cannot, in this world, ex- 
press our approval either as often, or as forcibly, as we express 
our disapproval. If a wise parent will seldom punish his 
children, he will still more seldom reward them; and in any 
other relation of life, almost every practical expression of a 
moral judgment has to be of a penal nature, because there is 
hardly anything else that it can be. But still it remains true 
that approbation is a real influence in practical life. We surely 
look upon the failings of some one whom we discover to be 
slippery in money matters with a very different eye if we 
also discover him to be very generous. Now, within 
the scope of Law there is no compensation of this kind 
We recall an instance which brought out this fact very 
curiously. It appeared, in the case we refer to, that the money 
gained by fraud had been spent, in great part, in relieving the 
needs of the deserving poor, often without their knowledge of 
the quarter from which their relief came, so that the money 
seems to have exercised the best qualities which money cal 
exercise, in everything but its mode of acquirement. The fact 
was noted at the time as worthy of remark, but we do not 
remember that the faintest reference was made to it in mitiga 
tion of punishment. It surely must have had some effect im 
softening disapproval, but it would have been felt by every oné 
as out of place in any plea for a lenient sentence. The object 
of Law being merely to prevent some actions, no one could 
demand that a judicial investigation should take cognisance of 
those which we all wish to encourage. Law has done its work 
when it has finished its threats; those actions which it nevet 
wishes to hinder, remain for ever beyond the bounds of its 
cognisance. 


We have said that the Law never refuses so distinctly to take 
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e of religious truth as when it steps in to protect 
religion, and we may add another illustration of the same 
principle, in asserting that its negative attitude with regard to 
Virtue is made most clear by observing the circumstances 
ander which it insists that men shall be virtuous. The 
law of bribery seems to us to occupy just this exceptional 
sition. There are a hundred ways in which men may do 
harm with their money, vast and deplorable harm ; but as long 
gs it is their money, the law lets them alone. To investigate 
any monetary transaction between sane beings, the State, as a 
rule, requires that there should be an aggrieved party. It may 
be the aggrieved party itself, but it must appear, in ordinary 
eases, in the concrete form of some officer of its own, whose 
just claim has been defrauded. Only in one single case does it 
step in and say that what one man is willing to give, and 
another anxious to take, shall not pass from giver to receiver; 
that a poor man, who knows quite well what he is selling, shall 
not sell his vote; that a rich man, who knows quite well what 
heis buying, shall not buy it. The legitimacy of the claim is as 
unquestionable as its peculiarity ; to many persons, it would 
appear much more unquestionable. The State is here insisting 
on the conditions of its own existence, the Law is guarding the 
fountains of law from pollution, a representative body is insist- 
ing that what it represents shall be the nation it is to govern. 
Law must keep pure the source of law, at any cost; it must hold 
before men’s eyes the ideal of this purity, even if it can do little 
more; it must keep the aim as an aspiration, even if it con- 
tinually fail to punish its infringement as a misdemeanour, 
But the difficulties which beset its course in this direction are a 
sufficient proof that it is doing something exceptional in 
trying to prevent any transaction which satisfies both 
parties. Parliament does not really want to stop bribery, 
we hear it said again and again. Rich men do not really 
want to cut down the list of things that may be bought. 
Poor men do not really want to cut down the list of things that 
may be sold. In dealing with an offence in which agent and 
patient conspire to break the law, law is in an exceptional posi- 
tion. When robbery, murder, or theft takes place, it is not 
only the sense of duty which is enlisted on the side of the law, 
but the sense of injury. The victim is not anxious to give the 
pickpocket or the burglar a chance of repeating his offence; he 
may be trusted to give the law all the help he can in making it im- 
possible. The solitary case in which the Law aims at carrying 
out a prohibition in which it has no help of this kind, surely 
exhibits very clearly the wisdom of the rule which it infringes. 
The importance of the exception is great. But what we would now 
point out is that it is not its importance which forms its justifi- 
ation. If political honour is the only thing the Law guards from 
traffic, it is not because even political honour is the thing 
most sacred, in the eyes of righteous men. The very speciali- 
sation of the term “ immoral ” (however mistaken be its exclusive- 
ness of appellation), is a protest against the notion that 
moral purity is less of an object than electoral purity. Nor, 
in our opinion, would the attempt to prevent advances as to 
which both parties are agreed, be attended with greater difficulty 
in the last case than in the first. But the one wrong is illegal, 
and not the other, because the State is properly a teacher of 
political virtue, and is not properly a teacher of any other. 


cognisanc 


How far, then, does an agreement as to a penal code take us 
‘towards an agreement as to a moral standard? How far does 
our common consent as to the actions which it is desirable to 
prevent take us towards a common aspiration towards those 
actions which it is desirable to imitate? Only co far as the 
knowledge that two people have got into the express from 
Euston Square helps us towards a knowledge of their desti- 
nation. We know that they must both wish to leave London. 
We know that they must both wish to go towards the north- 
west. But which of them may get out at the first stoppage 
and yeturn to London in a few days, and which of them 
may take ship for America, never more to revisit his native 
land, we cannot do more than guess, And a common 
starting-point no more implies a common goal in the in- 
visible world than it does in the visible. Law refuses to incor- 
porate in its prohibitions any moral aim in which all sane and 
educated beings fail to unite. Therefore, it provides a common 
ground for action, and therefore it fails to provide a common 
gtound for aspiration. Emphatic disapproval, we are apt to 
think, implies emphatic approval. In truth, this is just what 
it never can do. You can never admire the opposite of what we 
strongly condemn, you can never condemn the opposite of what 





we strongly admire. You can no more praise a man for not being 
acriminal, than you can condemn him for not being a hero. Asa 
rule of practice this is often forgotten, but as a principle of 
judgment it cannot be questioned. The inversion of our blame 
would often result, not in admiration, but in blame of a different 
kind. It is wrong to take another person’s money, unless he 
wishes to give it us; and very often it is wrong to give 
another person our money, because he wishes us to give 
it him. It is wrong to tell a lie, and very often it is wrong 
also to tell the truth. The least valuable legacy that a 
great intellect ever bequeathed to its kind was that ethical 
framework (we do not mean the treatise containing it) which 
sets the virtues as means between two opposed vices. But an 
arrangement which should exhibit the virtues as a set of anti- 
theses to the vices would be, we believe, even less durable than 
that odd Aristotelian system which always sandwiches a virtue 
between two vices. Nor is it only to the philosopher that such 
a theory would be dangerous, there seems to us no moral truth 
more important for the ordinary human being who is trying to 
do right, than that right is not the opposite of wrong. We can 
hardly make the statement without cumbrous explanations, 
because the very influence of law on morals has given a double 
meaning to the word “ right,” has suggested, in fact, that every- 
thing we have a right to do is right. But in every concrete 
illustration, it would be seen that the contrary is nearer the 
truth. The things we have a right to do are the last things 
which find place in the aspirations after perfect rightness. 

Whenever men interfere with each other, whether in that cor- 
porate form which we call Law, or in any other, they have to 
base their action on a theory of wrong. But character is 
moulded not by disapproval, but by aspiration. On a penal 
code, aspiration never leaves any trace; it would be a fatal 
objection to any law that it implied a high ideal. It would 
mean the appearance of the armed belligerent on neutral terri- 
tory. But the moral influences by which character is formed, 
though they belong to both hemispheres of the moral world, yet 
find their centre in that of admiration and reverence. We may 
be absolutely convinced of the wrong, even of the despicableness 
of some hidden resentment, we may refuse to give it an outlet 
in word or deed, and struggle against it with the whole moral 
energy of our nature, and at the end of the struggle find our 
efforts as futile as if we had been trying to move a rock. And 
then, perhaps, some glimpse into the recesses of a generous, 
self-forgetting character, some new perception of the beauty of 
that spirit which rises above memories of slight and wrong, 
suddenly comes upon us like a tidal wave of moral impulse, and 
lifts us into a region where all that is poor and self-centred seems 
below us. It need not be anything colossal which leaves this 
impression. It rarely is .so, not only because heroism is 
rare, but because large and brilliant action is commonly 
capable of many interpretations. A sentence of hearty 
praise or discriminating justice given to an enemy, or it 
may be even a magnanimous silence, where we know what 
might have been said, may do more to deliver the spirit from 
the galling bondage of resentment than all that sense of its evil 
which is reflected from all the regulations of civilised society, 
and finds its focus in the law against murder. “ The little, name- 
less, unremembered acts of kindness and of love” are building 
up in every heart sensible to their influence, a temple where, as m 
the Temple of Solomon, no sound of building is heard, but where 
the aspirations of our moral nature turn with an increasing 
intensity as to their permanent goal. ‘Those who believe in the 
moral growth of humanity, and its final perfection, whether 
they place that second Eden in this world or in some other, 
believe that this goal will in the end be common to all, fur they 
believe that the aspirations which are highest will be shared 
by all. But to say that it is so already,—to say that 
in turning from our speculations about what is true in the 
divine world to our theories about what is best in the human 
world, we leave doubt for certainty, is just as false as if any 
one were to say that while animal life exhibited a vast number 
of species, plant life was absolutely simple and uniform. It 
would be impossible to ignore divergence so obvious, if it were 
not that we are obliged by the constitution of this world to unite 
in a common attempt to defend interests that are absolutely 
common; and led by the perversion of Logic to forget that 
the decisions necessary in the world of evil are applicable 
to that domain alone, and involve no inference for that 
world whose eternity, we hope, the world of evil does not 
share. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





PROFESSOR RAY LANKESTER. 
[To tux Eprror or tHe “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—Should you have the courtesy to insert this letter in 
your journal, your readers will perceive that your facetious note 
of this date, relative to my address to the British Association, 
fails in application. Discoveries in science are not, as a rule, 
made by hungry, rather than by well-paid men. I took some 
pains to show that they are made either by the possessors of 
private fortunes, or by the holders of salaried posts specially 
designed for the production of such results. Accordingly, your 
reference to experiments on starving dogs—imaginary experi- 
ments, which it is not my business either to condemn or to 
justify—is altogether beside the mark.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Southport, September 22nd. E. Ray Lankester, 


SCOTCH PROFESSORSHIPS AND ENDOWMENTS 
FOR RESEARCH. 
[To THE Epi7Tor OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—Your article in last week’s Spectator upon Scotch Pro- 
fessors ought to provide matter for reflection for those who, like 
Mr. Ray Lankester, deplore the lack of endowments for original 
research. ‘The endowments may be too few in number, but in 
some instances they aré much too large for the work done. In 
fact, it appears to me as if the very prosperity of such places as 
Edinburgh University would cause its ultimate decline. Hitherto, 
it has possessed men, as Professors, devoted to science, who have 
worked hard and earned for their University a world-wide fame. 
But now, no sooner does a young and enthusiastic savant find 
himself in possession of a Professorial chair, than he succumbs 
to the enervating influence of his large emoluments and neglects 
original research. Men acquainted with such universities as 
that of Edinburgh will find no difficulty in recognising Pro- 
fessors who, in their impecunious days, displayed great ability 
and striking originality, but as Professors have done little or 
nothing for the advancement of Science. Formerly, the Symes, 
the Simpsons, and the Christisons were in the front rank of 
scientific observers; now, our Professors are content with a back 
seat,—albeit, a luxuriantly cushioned one. 

Of late years, the Professors have hit upon a simple and 
unique plan for adding to their already large emoluments. 
Their own work simply consists in reading for one hour daily a 
lecture, in which but few alterations are made from year to 
year. They have started as supplementary classes what are called 
* practical classes,” for attending which the students are mulcted 
in the further sum of £3 3s., thus adding £400-£600 a year to 
the professorial income. The onerous work connected with 
these classes is delegated to assistants, who receive from £100 
to £150 per annum, anl the Professors seldom trouble them- 
selves about the work. These Assistants are generally able and 
well qualified to undertake original research, but are so over- 
burdened with work that they cannot find time. ‘There are 
other Professors who make their position a stepping-stone to a 
consulting practice, the very fact of being a Professor at once 
giving them a standing. The lucrative practices are cultivated 
to the disadvantage of the students, for the Professors have no 
time to keep pace even with the advancement made by others 
in the subjects they teach. 

Graduates of Scotch Universities have been implored by the 
University authorities to agitate against the coming legislation. 
I, for one, will not stir a step in defence of the present system, 
for no change can possibly retard original research more, and 
at the same time damage the true interests of our Universities, 
than the continuation of overpaid indolence and underpaid 
drudgery.—I am, Sir, &c., M.D., Edin. 


“REVELATION AND MODERN THEOLOGY 
CONTRASTED.” 
[To Tur Epiror or THE ‘‘ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The review of my work in your number of the Lith inst. 
contains an error respecting a matter of fact, which I shall be 
much obliged by your allowing me to correct. I should not ask 


this, if it involved a matter of opiniun; for every reviewer is 
entitled to form his own on the soundness of the positioris which 
are laid down in a work which he undertakes to review. ‘The 
point in question is the view which I have taken in my work as 
to the function of theology. 


As I read the review, it represents 











me to have reduced it to the narrowest possible limits, It ig 
true that my object has been to prove that Christianity, asa 
revelation, does not embrace a wide range of abstract subject. 
matter; but I have several times affirmed that Christian 
theology is a science, and stands to Christianity, as a reyela. 
tion, precisely in the same relation as other sciences stand 
to the facts and phenomena of the Universe; and whether 
it is received as a science or a philosophy, it must be dealt 
with by precisely the same methods as other sciences and phil 
sophies. But on this point the last chapter in the work, which 
consists of twenty clearly reasoned pages, is conclusive, [tg 
title is “ Theology—its Function in Reference to Christianity ag 
a Revelation.” I have read it through, aud the conclusion 
which I have arrived at is, that the function which I haye. 
assigned to theology scarcely, if at all, differs from that of your 
reviewer. It is certain that in this chapter, in which my position 
is laid down with great care, I have assigned to theology an 
extent of subject-matter which ought to satisfy any rational 
theologian. : 

Will you kindly allow me to express an opinion on another 
point? Ifthe views against which a considerable portion of 
the work is directed are passing away from modern theology, I 
should be most thankful to think so; but it is certain that they 
are embodied in the confessions of nearly every Church and 
community of Christians in Christendom, and that they form 
the foundation of what I have designated “ Popular Theology.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Ryde, September 22nd. C. A. Row, 





FRANCE, ITALY, AND SAVOY. 
(To THe Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—As one intimately acquainted with Savoy, may I ask 
space for a few remarks on the very bitter and hostile article ip 
your number for September 15th ? 

1, The history of Savoy and its Princes extends over 800: 
years, why, then, select instances of oppression and cruelty from 
the last 300 only ? 

2. Is there any ground for believing that Savoy stood alone 
in its treatment of the Protestants, &c.? Was it not the usual 
state of things in Europe before the French Revolution ? It is: 
odd that so few persons realise the fact that Protestantism was 
a great political danger in lands where the Princes had not 
given up the old faith, and was put down from political motives, 
as well as religious. 

3. Is the intolerance of Savoy as marked and fierce as the 
intolerance of Geneva (the model ‘ Protestant ’’ community), 
in the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries ? 

4, Would it not have been well to have mentioned the 
fact that the annexation of Savoy to France by a forced 
plébiscite was a gross breach of the neutralisation of Savoy 
south of the Lake of Geneva, secured (if I remember rightly) 
by the Treaty of Vienna in 1815? 

5. It is true that the inhabitants of Savoy are not of the same 
race as those of Piedmont; but the same is the case with the 
dwellers in the Val d’Aosta (where French is the language of 
the country), and no one proposes to give theiu to France or 
Switzerland, 

6. Is it not a fact that the Maurienne and the Tarentaise 
have far more to do with Piedmont at the present moment than 
with the rest of France (this I can state positively from my own 
observations, extending over many years), and that Chablais 
and Faucigny are similarly connected with France? The 
Savoyard and Piedmontese patois are commonly understood on 
both sides of the Alps, and Piedmontese labourers swarm in every 
part of Savoy. This latter is the burning question just now im 
local politics. I venture to send these remarks, for I shou'd be 
very sorry to believe that the Spectator wishes to excuse in any 
way the shameful abandonment of the earliest possessions of 
his House by Victor Emmanuel IL, or the treacherous conduct of 
Louis Napoleon in taking advantage of his necessities.—I am, 

Sir, &c., Moxirenna. 
THE SITUATION IN ZULULAND. 
(To rus Epitor or THE “‘ SprcTator.’’] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to draw your attention to an import 
ant consideration which is not adverted to in the remarks 0B 
the situation in Zululand, in your last week’s number? The 
restoration of Cetewayo was resolved on by the Secretary of 
State, because experience had shown that the division of Zula 
land amongst petty chiefs had resulted in civil wars and wars lead- 
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ing towards anarchy. Cetewayo had proved that he could govern, 
and Lord Kimberley’s policy was in itself wise, but it was never 
carried into effect. It was unpopular in Natal, and not only 
-the local officials, but the Governor, who represented the 
Colonial Office, did all that well could be done to thwart it, 
In this they so entirely succeeded that Cetewayo, instead of re- 
placing the petty chiefs, became himself one of them, and as 
events seem tv show, not the most powerful one. Civil war, 
consequently, instead of being repressed, became more general 
and sanguiaary. There is evidence, too, that after Cetewayo’s 
return white men from the colony began to take part in these 
wars, and that they materially contributed to Cetewayo’s defeat 
by Usibepu. 

Now, it is certainly neither from love of Usibepu, nor even 
from mere hatred of Cetewayo, that Natal officials or Natal 
fighting adventurers have played the part they have done in 
these transactions. The plain truth appears to be that the 
Natal colonists do not want order and settled rule in Zululand, 
whether under Cetewayoor anybody else. Annexationists and land- 
grabbers are powerful in the colony. ‘They know very well that 
England does not love annexations, and abhors the concomitant 
jJand-thievery and native-apprenticing, but they think that after 
our national conscience has been shocked by a few years of car- 
nage and anarchy in Zululand, opinion will come round, and 
annexation, with all its drawbacks, will begin to appear the 
lesser evil. This state of opinion in Natal it is, and the power 
which Natal must always have of influencing the course of events 

* jn Zululand, which I would suggest is scarcely sufficiently taken 
into account, when you anticipate the establishment of order 
and settled rule amongst the Zulus. Though myself believing 
that Cetewayo has been most unfairly dealt with, I fully grant 
that the fortunes of one man are of no account, as against 
the welfare of a nation. If order and settled rule can be re- 
established in Zululand, it matters comparatively nothing under 
what ruler. Whatis to be feared is that the influences which 
are paramount in Natal will prevent the thing being done under 
any ruler, that if Usibepu, for instance, seems in the way of 
establishing his ascendancy, other Zulu chiefs will be incited to 
resist him, and will even, if needful, receive filibusterous help in 
their resistance. Aud all experience seems to show that the 
Colonial Otfice, even if it be heartily willing, is wholly unable to 
repress or control local action of this nature.—I am, Sir, &c., 


M. 





THE IMPROVEMENT OF EGYPT. 
(To tHE Epiror or THE “‘ SpecTaTor.’’] 


$ir,—In your last issue, Mr. Hilary Skinner says “that the 
native fears the reformer almost as much as he hates the usurer.”’ 
Very true, but why? Because what we are pleased to call 
“reform” has not eased the burdens of the people, but intensified 
their miseries, by legalising judicial evictions. What does the 
Fellah care for constitutional rights and mixed tribunals, if 
they leave him at the mercy of rapacious creditors? I seek in 
vain for any example of a nation ground to death, and yet 
honourably discharging public and private liabilities ander diffi- 
culties as overwhelming as those Egypt has to face; but there 
is a limit, and whether we like it or not, the future Assembly 
will have to prevent the Fellah from being driven from his 
“own, 


It is a great pity that our reformers did not take the initia- 
tive in this matter, or else allow the Khedive to do so by decree. 
No English bayonets would be required for the support of 
Anglo-Egyptians, had the Fellah found a helping hand, instead 
of only wise counsels, in his present distress. Orientals worship 
power and equity, and both we have denied the Khedive and his 
people. One stroke of the pen might put an end to the fears 
of the population, and re-establish confidence, for England is 
strong enough to endow the Khedive with pawers to that effect. 

No one in Egypt talks of repudiating just debts, but com- 
mon-sense and justice alike demand that the improved Govern- 
ment machinery Europe has been forcing upon Egypt should 
not be misused for the sole purpose of bailiff’s work. If credi- 
tors have a right to claim payment, a Government has the duty 
to protect a nation “under age” against ruinous extortion. 
Having paid taxes out of borrowed capital, the Fellah stands 
atthe verge of ruin; the Private Debt has increased in four 
years from £1,400,000 to nine—well-informed natives say 
fifteen—millions sterling, and a financial down-break is inevit- 
able, unless legislation steps in. 








The formation of the new Council of State will give reformers 
a last opportunity for remedying a grievous wrong, though I 
donbt that the Fellah has much to expect from that quarter; 
and I fear we shall shut our eyes to the heartrending appeals 
of the taxpayer until a new disturbance teaches us that 
reform means not a paper Constitution, but a practical study 
of the welfare of the masses, a tangible bettering of the 
condition of the people, not high-flying promises of useless 
rights. 

The day the Fellah pays 5 per cent. on private loans, and can 
no longer be driven from his soil, we may begin to talk of re- 
form ; until then, our best intentions will be misinterpreted by 
people who see themselves sacrificed to foreign harpies and 
international jealousies.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Udny Castle, September 26th. Matortie. 


LONGEVITY. 

: {To rue Epiror or THE ‘*f SpectaTor.”’] 

Sim,—You are mistaken in supposing that “at present the 
highest age known capable of absolute proof is 106, at which 
Lady Smith died a few years since.” 

My grand-aunt, Elizabeth Gray, daughter of William Gray, 
of Newholm, was born at Newholm, in the parish of Dolphinton, 
county of Lanark, on May 11th, 1748, and died in this house (86 
Great King Street, Edinburgh) on 2nd April, 1858. On the 
day of her death she therefore only wanted twenty-two days to 
complete her 108th year. She was buried in the Grey Friars 
Churchyard, Edinburgh, and I have in my possession two 
portraits of the old lady, one in oils, painted by Sir John Watson 
Gordon, president of the Royal Scottish Academy ; the other in 
coloured crayons, by Archer. A woodcut from a photograph 
of this drawing was published in the Illustrated London News 
shortly after Miss Gray’s death. As regards the proof that 
the Klizabeth Gray who died on April 2nd, 1858, is the same 
person whose birth is registered in the parish of Dolphinton on 
May llth, 1748, there is, first, the payment to her of a 
rent-charge on the property of Newholm; and, second, 
the testimony of her brothers and sisters? Her mother, 
who died on May 8th, 1808, aged 96, had 20 children. Four 
were born dead. Of the remaining 16, 5 died young. The 
other eleven were,— John, born 1731, died 1811, aged 80; Anne, 
born 1733, died 1825, aged 92; Grizzle, born 1734, died 1821, 
aged 87; William, born 1735, died 1805, aged 70; Magdalene, 
born 1739, died 1826, aged 87; Janet, born 1742, died 1833, aged 
91; Isabella, born 1745, died 1830, aged 85; Elizabeth, born 1748, 
died 1858, aged 107; Jane, born 1752, died 1829, aged 77; 
Fordyce, born 1754, died 1840, aged 86; Susan, born 1755, died 
1841, aged 85. The average age of Elizabeth Gray and of 
these ten brothers and sisters was, therefore, 86. 

I may mention that Sir George Cornewall Lewis had a cor- 
respondence with Elizabeth Gray’s nephew and executor, the 
late W. A. Cuningham, wine merchant, Edinburgh, respecting 
the proofs of Miss Gray’s age, and that Sir George considered 
these proofs satisfactory.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. Cuysiycuam Rosertson, Lieutenant-General. 


86 Great King Street, Bdinburgh, September 23rd. 





POETRY. 
MEWSLADE. 


STRANGE powers are they that work ’twixt sea and land; 
Where winds and waves, the rivals of the shore, 
In tempest or in calm, for evermore, 
Beat on the cliff, or sport upon the sand, 
And love the haunts of Mewslade’s storm-wash'd strand. 
At ebbing tide, the winding glen explore, 
Descend and enter, wonder and adore, 
Mid temples never made by human hand. 
These solemn towers, white-shafted, tapering spires, 
Arch, buttress, corridor, and pinnacle, 
That from their fretted basements rise sublime,— 
He who commands waves, winds, and lightning fires, 
The wild and wayward agents of His will, 
Wrought, through the ages of unmeasur’d time. 


Hersert New. 


Gower, September, 1883. 
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BOOKS. 


———= 
A SAINT’S CORRESPONDENCE.* 


AN excellent preface by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Menevia 
and Newport introduces this first volume of the translated 
works of St. Francis de Sales, last of the Bishops of Geneva, to 
English readers with well deserved praise. Father Mackay has 
done his work with loyal skill, and as far as is possible he has 
given some idea of the antique, delightful style of the Savoyard 
noble who has recently been enrolled as a Doctor of the Church 
by a Roman decree. Aud the writer of the preface and the trans- 
lator show alike appreciation of the special value of St. Francis 
de Sales’ influence, by their choice of his “ Letters to Persons in 
the World,” as the opening volume of a complete translation of 
his works. 

We do not propose in our notice of this book to enter on the 
large question of how far “direction,” as understood by Catholics, 
helps men and women on the upward path, though, no doubt, it 
is by his learned skill and trained sympathy as director of 
human souls that St. Francis holds his place in the procession 
of the world’s eminent men. Nor do these letters suggest any 
of the points in dispute between his detractors and his admirers, 
except as they prove his loving craft and the wise humanity by 
which he rescued and protected his flock from by-paths of heresy 
during the troubled times of his episcopate. But the growing 
demand in our own day for his help in mastering the art of 
devout living is noticeable, and the application of the science of 
theology to social progress, in which St. Francis is so skilful, is 
worth the consideration even of those indifferent to that theology. 
Born with the dawn of the new order of European life, of 
which the dangers are its private antagonisms, its cruel egotism, 
and unsocial repudiation of the laws of brotherhood—from which 
we have seen so many abortive reactions—Francis de Sales 
devoted. himself with a prescience that might well be deemed 
supernatural to find a remedy for these besetting evils of the 
new civilisation. He is the apostle of those virtues by which 
modern society can be best disinfected of its covert criminality. 
He enforces the interior but not the less heroic austerity by 
which the evils which mine the smooth surface of “ respectable” 
existence can be counteracted. He teaches how we can acquire 
that amenity which is desired by the most advanced sociologists 
among us. Gentleness, in its highest sense, is the quality most 
insisted on by the Savoyard noble in our dealings with each 
other; he bids his spiritual children not fear the faithful use of 
life, wherever circumstances place them, if they be armed with 
charity. Indeed, sweet reasonableness is the key-note of his 
writings, and he preaches that affectionate sociableness main- 
tained by self-abnegation, which is singularly fitted to meet 
the requirements of our complex and fermenting, though well- 
policed existence. 

Bridging, as St. Francis did, the widening and dangerous rift 
between those who believed that piety could only exist by with- 
drawal from the ordinary social life and by clinging to the 
discipline of the dying “ ages of faith,” and the men and women 
of the actual world, there were many to complain that his plan 
of life was too easy. It was said, even hefore Jansenism was 
the fashion among the unco’ pions, that he forgot how narrow 
is the path of perfection. The grace of his style, influenced by 
his training among the Humanists of Padua, and inspired by 
his own broad sympathies, offended some strait sectarians; and 
the infinite capacity for loving, ensuring his own loveableness, 
which characterised him, was disagreeable to lesser dogmatists, 
who are nothing, if not condemnatory. But no man as he did 
required from his disciples the heroism of what he calls the 
little virtues. While he tanght the lightness of the Christian 
burden and the easiness of its yoke, he insisted on “ patience, 
bearing with our neighbour, submission, humility, sweetness of 
temper, affability, toleration of our imperfections,” and called all 
his children to that brotherhood of duty and self-sacrifice which 
is, perhaps, more necessary to modern society, and hardly less 
difficult, than the martyrdoms and penances of the earlier 
Christians. : 

The increasing popularity of his manuals among persons who 
desire guidance amid the perplexities of modern life witnesses to 
the practical foresight of his advice. He anticipates our revolu- 
tions and our emancipation from medieval formulas. - No one 











* Library cf St. Francis de Sales. 1. Letters to Personsin the World. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. B. Mackay, 0.8.B., with Preface by the Right Rey. J. C. 
Hedley, 0.8.B., Bishop of Menevia and Newport, 
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would have his followers aim at more perfect liberty and uali 
than he does, but he would teach men to attain it through con. 
formity to the Divine idea, as manifested in the natural order of 
duties and affections approved by conscience. To his discipler 
existence remains externally the same as to other men; but they 
have the key of its riddles. He rises to as great heights of 
mysticism as any of the saints, but his words are so intelligible 
and sober, he is so steeped in humility and treads so firmly the 
dusty highway of life, that his mysticism seems quite natura) 
and ordinary sunshine. He does not hide from us thathe washim. 
self often weary and foot-sore,and with the authority of experience 
he shows us how to invest the commonest actions of every day 
with the wonder and beauty of sanctity. In these familiar 
“letters,” we perceive his skill as a physician of souls who suffer 
from the moral epidemics that obtain in our time, and they showng 
the loveableness of the man, while they explain his way of working, 
which may be said to be exhortation to that fructifying love of God 
which can be to us not only a motive and an end, but also a method 
and a means towards our right action. His correspondence 
gives us glimpses of the society of the day and of those antiqne 
French manners which were probably the noblest yet seen in the 
world, and which maintained the traditions of St. Louis even in 
the reigns of the Valois. The solid and devout virtue, polished 
to a grace of which there are so many examples during the 
century of Fénléon, and practised in the circle of “ Persons in 
the World” to whom these letters were written, is as evident ag 
is the Saint’s delight in it. He vindicates human society, and, 
armed alike against the rampant Calvinism and latent Jan. 
senism of which the atmosphere was full, he set himself to heal 
the breach between the ideal and the real life of Christ. 
ians, between our imperfection and the Divine standard. 
“Do not desire,’ he says, “not to be what you are, but 
to be very well what you are.” We are to accept the limits 
of our actual circumstances as expressions of God’s will, 
but our devotion to him will prevent contentment from becom- 
ing apathy. Love will be the spur to action, and the remedy 
for discouragement in apparent failure. The pupil of St. Francis 
becomes an untiring labourer in the advance of humanity, 
Throughout these letters, be they grave or playful, there are 
lessons of the truest altruism coincident with the highest 
individualisation of which only mystics have the key. Of 
their literary value, the reader of however good a translation can 
hardly judge. He must be content to take Suainte-Beuve’s 
estimate, who places St. Francis in the foremost rank of letter- 
writers, and, indeed, it is easy to trace much of Madame de 
Sévigny’s charm and of the wit and wisdom of her contemporaries: 
to the knot of friends who gathered round her grandmother St. 
Jeanne de Chantal, and St. Francis, twin lights of the dawning 
century. Before his age,as he was, in the science of social 
Christianity, he was also before it in the easy grace and simple 
directness of his style. Gems of wisdom sparkle throughout 
his affectionate fatherliness. ‘T'o a lady who was vexed because 
he dissuaded her from a law-suit, by which she expected to gain 
a sum sufficient to found a religious house, he writes:—“I 
knew very well that your piety was making a plank for your self- 
love, so piteously human is it. In fact, we do not love crosses, 
unless they are in gold, with pearls and enamel.” He warns 
another young lady, who indulged in repartee, “It is not good 
to walk on tip-toe, either in mind or body.” It has been said, 
in his disparagement, that St. Francis is the apostle of the 
upper classes. In truth, he preaches a spiritual refinement 
which creates the truest upper class, whether its members he 
poor or rich, and which is the radical cure for Philistinism. 

Much of his advice to persons in the world is summed up it @ 
letter to “a gentleman who was going to live at Court,” and in 
1610 it was not easy to live well at any European Court :— 

“ At last,” he writes, “you are going to make sail, and take the 
open sea of the world at Court. I am not so fearfwl as many others, 
and I do not think that profession one of the most dangerous for 
those of noble suals and manly hearts, for there are but two princi 
rocks in this gulf,—vanity, which ruins spirits that are soft, slothfal, 
feminine, and weak; and ambition, which ruins andacious and pre 
sumptuous hearts.” 

Warning his correspondent of many varieties of these “pri 
cipal rocks,” he recommends,— 

“ The gentle and sincere courtesy which offends no one and obliges 
all; which seeks love rather than honour; which never rallies any 
one so as to hurt him, nor stingingly; which repels no one, and is 
itself never repelled.” ‘Imagine that you were a courtier of St. 
Louis,” he continues, as a summary of his advice ; ‘this holy King 
loved that every one should be brave, courage: us, generous, good 


humonred, courteous, affable, free, polite; and still, he loved above’ 
that every one should be a good Christian. And if you had been with 
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_ him, you would have seen him kindly laughing on occasion, speaking 


poldly at proper time, taking care that all was in splendour about 
him, like another Solomon, to maintain the royal dignity, and a 
moment afterwards serving the poor in the hospitals, and in a word, 
marrying civil with Christian virtue, and majesty with humility. In 


* , word, this is what we must try after; to be no less brave for being 


Christian, and no less Christian for being brave; and for this, we 
mast be very good Christians,—that is, very devout, pious, and, if 
ible, spiritual, for as St. Paul says, the spiritual man discerneth 


_all things ; he knows at what time, in what order, by what method, 


each virtue must be practised.” 


St, Francis appraises the incalculable force of gentleness in 
the issues of life, and in our isolated struggle with the pressure 
of social facts, immediate relief is gained by our recognition of 
patience and humility as not only negative, but most active 
factors towards our well-being. ‘‘ When shall we all be steeped 
in gentleness and sweetness towards our neighbour ?” St. Francis 
exclaims. He only asks of us goodwill towards men and towards 
ourselves in the common affairs of life. He is never tired of 
preaching that the Kingdom of Heaven is within us. “ To be dis- 
satisfied and fret about the world, while we must of necessity be in 
it, is a great temptation,” he says. “ We fancy that by changing 
our ships, we shall get on better; yes, if we change ourselves.” 
Yet no man impressed more urgently than he did on his corre- 
spondents that they must prepare for difficulties. ‘‘ If the violence 
of the tempest sometimes disturbs our stomach, and makes our 
head swim a little, let us not be surprised, but as soon as 
we can, let us take breath again, and encourage ourselves to 
dobetter...... true virtue does not thrive in exterior repose, 
any more than good fish in the stagnant waters of a marsh.” 

The very humility of the Saint makes him sometimes choose 
the homeliest similitudes, and it is clear that he did not trouble 
himself about the exactness of his physical science when he 
spoke in parables of his friends the bees, and hares, and doves; 
but his suavity is essentially so dignified that our smile is 
never contemptuous when we read his zoological heresies. 
No doubt, his extraordinary familiarity with Holy Writ, 
nearly every sentence of which finds a place in his works, 
adds to their durable influence over all, of whatever creed, 
who aspire to the higher life, and who seek a solution of the 
riddle of pain elsewhere than in blank pessimism. We have not 
disclaimed for St. Francis the cruelties of which he is accused 
during his mission in the Chablais, or tried to show how 
poisoned at the source are the authorities who have been quoted 
by writers eager to throw a stone at the persuasive apostle of 
sweetness and light. It is not strange that those who condemn 
the doctrines and system he upheld should try to counteract 
hischarm. But it must remain potent, in our generation of 
latent hatreds; and we do wisely, even on the lowest ground, in 
welcoming the Doctor who teaches that devotion must be made 
“amiable, useful, and agreeable to every one.” He, to use his 
own words, “ always said that he who preaches with love preaches 
sufficiently against heretics, though he say not a single word of 
controversy against them.” And this is a method of prose- 
lytism efficacious now, as three hundred years ago, emphasised 
as it is by the history of the Saint’s own self-conquest, and by 
his marvellous success, both in reconciling his enemies, and in 
attaching the friends to whom these charming letters were 
written. 





READING FOR MRS. WITTITTERLY.* 
Aone the minor humorous characters created by Dickens, 
there is one which, however its features may vary with the 
changing social aspects of the time, remains permanent as a 
type. Mrs. Wittitterly always exists, and everybody knows her. 
The lady who is “excited” by the nobility, who is enraptured 
by the slightest acquaintance with the possessor of a title, who 
adores “the Army ” (but not so fervently as her prototype 
adored that body before the introduction of competitive ex- 
aminations and the abolition of Purchase), who is “ all nerves,” 
and lives, figuratively, upon three volumes a day of vulgar fustian 
about lords and ladies, gilded saloons, trailiug laces, rose-tinted 
boudoirs, and tall footmen “in bas de scie,—silk stockings,” is 
as much an actuality as she was when Alphonse the doubtful, 
with plain “ Bill” written on his countenance, answered her bell, 
and Kate Nickleby read aloud to her that description of the 
Lady Flabella’s lover, “the young, the slim, the low-voiced, her 
own Belfilaire,”’ which she pronounced to be “so soft, so deli- 
ciously soft.” Mrs. Wittitterly is in luck, at present; she may 
feed full upon her favourite viands. There was an epoch, since 
Dickens put a name to her, when the supply was scanty, when 





* Estcourt. A Novel. By Lord James Douglas. London: Bentley and Son. 








her dainty tastes were neglected for the sake of those coarser 
persons who craved stronger food, and had it provided for them 
by strong men and big-brained women. Thackeray, Charles 
Kingsley, Trollope, Currer Bell, George Eliot, these great 
names are but a few of those which might be enumerated 
—mention of Dickens is, of course, superfluous—as the writers 
who, taking hold of the public, put Mrs. Wittitterly on com- 
paratively short-commons for a term of years that ought 
to be held in grateful remembrance. With Guy Livingstone, 
and the imitations of that work in which vulgarity was added 
to their prototype’s vice, the downward course of the Englisk 
novel, which has hardly known a check, may be said to have 
begun, and Mrs. Wittitterly to have been once more stuffed to 
repletion, with the addition of any amount of pepper to the 
cream - tarts. Belfilaire and the bad French, Chérizette 
and the eau de Cologne, the silver salver and the bas de 
soie, all, in a word, that the great humourist harmlessly 
quizzed in the “society” trash of Lady Blessington and 
Mrs. Gore, now flourishes in incredible luxuriance, with 
congenial surroundings of racing, betting, the jargon of 
every kind of dissipation, every form of folly, the succes- 
sive affectations of an epoch in which affectation is a social 
disease, and a vulgar wealth-worship nowhere else displayed 
so shamelessly. Moreover, it has been reserved for our 
later day to do away entirely with the necessity for a 
novelist’s knowing how to write the English language, or any 
other. What does Mrs. Wittitterly care for grammar or 
style? Let her have plenty of lords and ladies, fine furniture, 
fine clothes, all duly described in milliner’s phraseology, and 
with a dexterous advertising touch; an atmosphere of reckless 
pleasure and unflagging excitement; not too much sentiment, 
and that of the falsest; some deadly sins treated as things of 
course; with all this, and a pleasant reek of money and good 
dinners, let her be made to fancy that she is not only reading a 
novel, but getting a peep into that enchanted land of “ Society ” 
where practical jokes pass for wit, intrigue takes the place once 
accorded to romance, and “life” is the late nineteenth-century 
equivalent of “ gas and gaiters,” and Mrs. Wittitterly is excited, 
soothed, content. She reads about plunging and Monte Carlo; 
she peruses stable-talk with the ignorant pleasure with which, 
in former days, we followed Fenimore Cooper’s sea-talk, aud 
liked it all the better the less comprehensible it was; she 
follows the white-plastroned, one-studded creatures whose 
brains never gave shelter to an idea, nor their hearts to an 
unselfish or worthy affection, but who are Lord Arthur This 
and Sir Reginald That, and she is “excited by the nobility, 
the Army, the drama,” as depicted for her by the “ ungram- 
matical twaddlers ” of to-day. How much more excited, when 
one of those ungrammatical twaddlers happens to be “ born in 
the purple,” as Mrs. Wittitterly would express it, without the 
least notion of what “the purple” means; when a real live sprig 
of aristocracy, with a courtesy title, as regardless of grammar as 
Ingoldsby’s “ spectators,” who “ all cried, ‘That’s him !’” takes 
it in hand to reveal to her the arcana of that world whose 
dragon-guarded portals Mrs. Wittitterly regards with ardent 
curiosity and poignant longing! Sir Carnaby Jenks to tell one 
all about the Blues, my Lord Tom Noddy to reveal the grandeurs 
of “the purple”—how very charming! What does it signify, 
though Sir Carnaby’s or my Lord Tom WNoddy’s style 
should be on a level with that of the penny dreadfuls, and 
his notions of the becoming resemble those of the com- 
pany with whom Martin Chuzzlewit consorted on board the 
Mississippi steamboat, and whom he describes as having 
departed from the natural instincts of the savage ? Mrs. Wittit- 
terly is excited by the nobility, and Prince Hal is the sweetest, 
rascaliest young prince. 


The trivial and insignificant production which has awakened 
these reflections is not in itself deserving of serious attention 
from a literary point of view. In composition it is schoolboyish, 
in construction it is feeble, its sentiment is flatly common-place, 
and its taste is execrable. Asa specimen of the latter quality, 
we may mention that the hero (save the mark!) declares his 
love to the heroine immediately after a terrible accident to the 
phaeton which the lady is driving, and the following is a descrip- 
tion of the latter occurrence :— 

“ Another second and the two chestnuts had charged straight at 
the massive gates, killing themselves on the spot, and with fearful 
force turning the mail phaeton completely over. ‘Are you burt, Viola ?? 
asked Willie, anxiously.—‘I don’t know. What has happened ?’ asked 
the girl, in utter bewilderment. ‘ What is the matter, Willie ??—‘ The 
horses bolted, don’t you remember, darling ?’ replied her companion, 
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softly. ‘But, if you are not hurt, Viola, we are well out of it.’—‘I 
remember now. But ob, Willie, look at the horses!’ exclaimed 
Viola,-as the two chestnuts, lying twisted and distorted in a pool of 
lood, met her gaze. ‘ Willie, are they dead ?’—‘ Thank God, yes, 
the brutes!’ vindictively returned Eskdale. ‘ But, so long as you are 
not hurt, dearest, what does anything matter? So long as you are 
all right, I don’t care twopence about the horses—ill-conditioned 
brutes, they might have killed us both! But come, Viola, we must 
walk at once to the nearest hotel. I shall have to send people to 
clear all this mess away.’ ” 

Lord James Douglas’s “people” reminds us of “ Ouida’s’ 
recent hero, who, in the dead of night, harnesses ‘‘ some horses”’ 
to take him away from the imperious Wanda; and also of the 
same gifted novelist’s early heroine, who was in the habit of 
ordering her maid to envelop her in “some cashmeres.” Here is 
a sentence which might be set to a student of English as a 
sample of what to avoid :—“ The vices of a rich man 
are regarded as simple exuberance of spirits; while nothing 
more is required of a rich woman, if she have any pretence to 
good looks.” The first chapter opens with a breach of one of 
the easiest rules of English grammar, and the crudity of the 
whole is almost childish. But Mrs. Wittitterly will be delighted 
with it; for the real, live lord who has written it treats her to 
dukes, marquises, Guardsmen, racecourses, stable-talk, marvel- 
lously successful actresses, heiresses of untold wealth, in short, 
all the privileges and properties of high life. Let nobody say 
that Mrs. Wittitterly cannot get morality, as well as manners, 
out of the novels of her predilection; in this one at least we find 
the hero haranguing his bride on their common duties to their 
“people,” and boldly declaring:—‘ A man, in my opinion, 
although as rich as Croesus, has no right to throw away his 
wealth and leave his fellow-beings in want.” He has pre- 
viously uttered this remarkable sentiment :—“ TI do not believe 
that it lies in the power of any man, no matter who, to com- 
mand complete happiness.” The author tears some of his 
characters ruthlessly away from racecourses and gilded saloons, 
and brings them to Paris during the siege and the Commune. 
It is, probably, rather simplicity than presumption that incites 
him to treat of those events; but the result is ludicrous. He 
would do well to stick to the battle-fields of Epsom, Doncaster, 
and Newmarket, and the colours carried by the combatants 
there; for by so doing he would give Mrs. Wittitterly less to 
“skip,” and better accomplish his mission of “ exciting ” her. 





DR. BRENTANO ON THE ENGLISH CHRISTIAN- 

SOCIALIST MOVEMENT.* 
To his studies on the English Trade Unions, on the Chartist move- 
ment—both of them works which have no equivalents in our own 
language, and which would well have deserved translation—Dr. 
Brentano has now added a study on the English Christian- 
Socialist. movement, which will certainly rank among the best 
that we owe to his accomplished pen. It gives by far the fullest 
and most correct account that has yet appeared of a movement 
which has perhaps exercised a greater influence than is supposed 
on the social history of England in the nineteenth century, and 
the forthcoming publication of Mr. Maurice’s letters, could it 
have preceded that of Dr. Brentano’s work, would probably 
have only added to it greater fullness, without altering the lines 
on which it is written. The sympathetic insight into the views 
of the English Christian Socialists which Dr. Brentano has 
shown is indeed all the more remarkable, that he does not 
profess to share these views. 

Starting with the position that the two factors of progress 
which especially distinguish the present from all other epochs 
in the history of human culture are, on the one hand, scientific 
investigation, which, in pressing after truth, draws all things in 
earth and above the earth within the sphere of its inquiries ; 
and on the other, the claim that every man should be recognised as 
an object to himself, even in political life, Dr. Brentano observes 
that in the vehement opposition which both these factors had to 
meet, no influence was more conspicuous than that of the ruling 
Churches in each country. Yet soon within those Churches a 
new tendency began to appear. Schools arose which in the 
sphere of knowledge proclaimed the harmony of the results of 
science with the essential teachings of faith, and in the sphere of 
political and social life sought to evolve out of the teachings of 
Christianity on the rights and duties of man all liberal doctrines 
and all demands for the raising of the lower classes. Such 
were in France the school of Lamennais, aided by Montalembert, 





* Die Chi'istlich-soziale Bewegung in Eng’and, Von Lujo Brentano. Separatabzug 
aus Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung, und Volkswirthschaft_im Deutschen 
Reiche, Herausgegeben von G. Schmoller. Leipzig: Dunkler und Humblot. 1883. 
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Gerbet, and Lacordaire; in Germany, that’ of Hermes and 
Giinther. Both had sprung up within the Church of Rome. 
both were crushed by Rome. If in England a similar movement 
headed by Frederick Denison Maurice had a different fate, it 
was because he and his friends were Englishmen and Protestants, 


Dr. Brentano's character-portrait of Mr. Maurice is the finest 
which has yet beendrawn. Speaking from personal recollection, 
he says :— 

“The leading feature of the man which impressed itself upon me 

was an imposing combination of inexorable earnestness, with a good. 
ness that was irresistible. And these two essential qualities were at 
the same time the cause and the result of a life penetrated t 
and through with Christianity. It is necessary to understand quite 
clearly what this means. Nothing is commoner than to meet People 
who emphatically designate themselves as Christians, and speak of 
Christianity ; nothing is rarer than those men who, in all their judg. 
ments and dealings, are led only by the Christian spirit. One believeg 
in Christianity in general, but in particulars one believes in one’s 
own self, with all its interests, its inclinations, and dislikes, itg 
prejudices and caprices. Not only were Maurice’s views of the 
world determined by Christian teaching, but it was impossible for 
him to consider any phenomenon of nature or of society otherwise 
than from the point of view of Christianity, or to enter into any kind 
of contact with men without giving expression, through the sim. 
plicity and gentleness which were boand up with his earnestness, 
through his loving sympathy, free from every trace of assumption 
or self-seeking, to a Christianity that had worked into his very flesh 
and blood. Such a man was plainly destined beforehand, through 
the whole nature of his being, to exercise an apostle’s influence,” 
In one point only does this admirable sketch diverge from the 
truth. Dr. Brentano conceives of Mr. Maurice as of a man 
believing in Christianity. He believed not in Christianity, but 
in Christ. Faith in a Person, not devotion to an idea, was the 
main-spring of his life. A letter from Colonel Maurice, which 
Dr. Brentano has printed as a postscript to his pamphlet, points 
out this misconception. Tothe bulk of readers, indeed, it will, no 
doubt, seem a distinction without a difference; those who can 
feel the difference at all will feel also that the gap between the 
two conceptions is well nigh world-wide. 

Dr. Brentano’s history of the beginnings of the Christian. 
Socialist movement corrects its chronology, which in Mr, 
Hughes’s otherwise admirable preface to Alton Locke is some 
what misstated. He traces the movement down into the Work- 
ing-Men's College on the one hand, and the spread of co-opera- 
tion, with its congresses, on the other, paying a just tribute to 
the self-devotion of Mr. Vansittart Neale, and recognising in 
his Manual for Co-operators the “old spirit of the Christian 
Socialists of 1848-54, the old, wide-hearted conception of 
Christianity.” Still, he observes in his conclusion, the two essen- 
tial points of the Christian-Socialist programme have not been 
realised. Productive associations barely exist ; the world is as far 
as it ever was from subjecting agriculture, industry, trade, to 
the prineiple of association. And the working population is 
scarcely better disposed than it was before towards Christianity, 
let alone the State Church. But although these ideals have not 
been fulfilled, the whole demeanour of the upper classes towards 
the working-men is changed. To judge of this, let any one com- 
pare Kingsley’s description of University students in Alton 
Locke with the description of the relations between students 
and working-men at the Oxford Congress in 1882. The educated 
generation which has grown up has taken to heart the teaching 
of the Christian Socialists, that it is their duty to take the 
lead of the working-classes in all their just efforts for advance- 
ment. The tone of the clergy towards the working-men has 
altered in like manner. And the corresponding results are seen 
among the working-men. Labour contests may still continue, 
the bulk of the working-men may still be Radicals; but there 
is no more Chartism, no social-democratic party, at enmity with 
the very order of society, striving for the domination of the 
working-class in the State, in order to recast society by law. 
The working-men belong to the great Liberal party, whose 
leaders are in the most cultivated circle. None are more 
enthusiastically devoted to Mr. Gladstone than the working-men. 
The great Volunteer movement rests mainly on the working-class. 
In point of fact, the abyss which formerly in England separated 
the higher from the lower class is now bridged over. Assuredly 
there is still much to do, and there always will be much. But 
what has been done is immense. And almost in everything 
have the Christian Socialists taken the initiative, gone before 
with teaching and example. Whatever may be the stand-point 
of the individual observer towards the various theories and 
proceedings of the Christian Socialists, the judgment of all 
upon the Christian-Socialist movement will be, “Pertransivit 
benefaciendo.” 
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The writer of these lines was too closely connected with that 
movement to feel entitled as a critic to say whether or not Dr. 
Brentano’s judgment upon it be a too favourable one. To some 
extent he would he disposed to say that Dr. Brentano paints in 
too roseate colours the improved relations between class and 
class, and the improved temper of the working-class. Although, 
in his opinion, every extension of the field of self-government in 
the associations of the working-class—every development of 
ther friendly societies, their trade unions, their co-operative 
societies—affords a new bulwark against the rise of a party of 
anarchy like that of the Russian terrorists and a portion at least 
ofthe German Social Democrats, one must not forget that there 
are strata in the labour-world beyond the reach of association, 
unless, it may be, in the rudimentary and often noxious form of 
the burial society. In London, for instance, there are many trades 
in which Trades Unions only exist among the West End workers, 
allattempts at forming such at the East End failing miserably. In 
London, in Liverpool, in Manchester, Co-operation scarcely exists 
put for the artisan or factory worker, as distinguished from the 
mere labourer. The agricultural labourer it has scarcely touched 
here andthere. Out of, say, five millions of members of registered 
Friendly Societies, two millions, probably, are insured for burial 
expenses only, the great bulk of them getting not more, or little 
more, than a halfpenny for every penny they subscribe, since the 
“loading” for management purposes is too often 50 per cent. 
It would be too much to say that there is not room in this dark, 
struggling, seething under-world of English society for a party 
of anarchy. 

Yet not less than ever is the writer of these lines convinced 
that the spirit of that movement to which Frederick Denison 
Maurice gave the name of Christian Socialist is the one in which 
the dangers of the future, as of the past, have to be met. The 
name (though of late it has been revived in a new quarter) 
may have served its time. But the principle that fellowship in 
work is the only force which can overcome anarchy in all its 
forms,—that this force must sooner or later, by howsoever slow 
degrees, penetrate society through all its strata, human life in all 
its manifestations and energies,—that the only unfailing source 
from which such force can be derived, is the sense of Christian 
brotherhood which springs from faith in a Father of all, a God 
who is no idle abstraction, no logical Absolute, but one who 
“worketh hitherto” in almighty power and love,—this is a 
principle not for 1850 any more than for 1883, or any other year 
in the future of the earth’s calendar. So far as the world can 
ever be set right, it can only be by making it more social, more 
partnerly ; and the one social faith is that whose highest prayer 
is “That they all may be one.” 





VOLCANOES.* 
Tus volume forms one of the International Scientific Series, 
and as such might be supposed to be written only for readers of 
a particular class, but it is really one that should claim the 
attention of a wider circle, and will well repay the perusal of 
those who might be inclined to turn from a subject of which 
they knew absolutely nothing. The author is a pupil and a 
warm admirer of the late Mr. Poulett Scrope, whose Coisidera- 
tions on Volcanoes and T'he Extinct Volewnoes of Central France 
have passed through several editions, and who committed to 
him the task of preparing a popular work on the present 
condition of our knowledge of volcanoes. 

His first care has been to inform the unenlightened that 
volcanoes are not burning mountains, and that smoke and flame 
do not issue from their summit. ‘To many these will be 
startling assertions, not only upsetting the impressions of their 
childhood, but obliging them to unlearn what was taught in the 
school manuals of their day. However, the statements are so 
clearly sustained that they must be accepted as facts :— 

“In the first place,’ Mr. Judd says, “the action which takes 
place at volcanoes is not ‘ burning,’ or combustion, and bears, indeed, 
no relation whatever to that well-known process. Nor are volcanoes 
necessarily ‘ mountains’ at all; essentially, they are just the reverse, 
namely, holes in the earth’s crust, or outer portion, by means of which 
acommunication is kept up between the surface and the interior of 
our globe. When mountains do exist at centres of volcanic activity, 
they are simply the Leaps of materials thrown out of these holes, and 
must, therefore, be regarded not as the causes, but as the conse- 
quences of volcanic action. Neither does this action always take 
place at the ‘summits’ of volcanic mountains, when such exist, for 
eruptions occur quite as frequently on their sides or at their base. 
That, too, which popular fancy regards as ‘smoke’ is really con- 
densing steam or watery vapour, and the supposed raging ‘ flames’ 








* Volcanoes: What they Arc, and What they Teach. By John W. Judd, F.R.S. 
With Ninety-six Illustrations.’ Lo don: C, Kegan Paul and C. 





are nothing more than the glowing light of a mass of molten 
material reflected from the vapour clouds.” 

Another point on which Mr. Judd is anxious to set people 
right is that sulphur found in volcanic regions is the result, and 
not the cause of volcanic action. In school-books of compara- 
tively modern date and use, it is stated that by burying cer= 
tain quantities of sulphur, iron pyrites, and charcoal in a hole 
in the ground, a miniature voleano may be formed, pro- 
ducing all the essential phenomena of a volcanic erup- 
tion. No greater mistake, says Mr. Judd, could be made, 
for the chemical reactions which take place when sulphur 
and other substances are made to act upon each other 
differ entirely from the phenomena of volcanic action. A 
fact that always astonishes the uninitiated is that the great 
volcanic mountains, of which there are from 300 to 350, did 
not grow like ordinary mountains, but have been formed by 
the materials ejected from volcanic vents in the crust of the 
earth. One such, known as the Monte Nuovo, on the Bay of 
Naples, was formed only three and a half centuries ago. It 
stands 440 feet above the level of the Mediterranean, and 
covers an area of more than half a mile in diameter. 
For two years the country round had been affected by earth- 
quakes, which gradually increased in intensity, and attained 
their climax in September, 1538. On the 27th and 28th of that. 
month these earthquake-shocks were felt almost continuously 
day and night. On the 29th a depression of the ground was 
noticed, and from this depression, water, which was at first cold 
aud afterwards tepid, began to issue. Four hours later the 
ground was seen to swell up and open, forming a gaping fissure, 
within which incandescent matter was visible. From this fissure 
numerous masses of stone, some of them “as large as an ox,’” 
with vast quantities of pumice and mud, were thrown up to 
a great height, and these, falling upon the sides of the vent, 
formed a great mound. This continued for two days and nights, 
and on the third day a considerable hill had been built up by 
the falling fragments; the ejections continued for a few more 
days; but the bulk of the hill had been formed by the ejections 
of the first two days, and it is found to be entirely composed of 
volcanic scoriz, lapilli, and dust, and is now covered with thickets. 
of stone pine. 


There are three distinct kinds of action to be met with in all 
volcanic eruptions,—“ the formation of cracks or fissures in the 
earth’s surface; the escape of steam with explosive violence from 
these openings, often propelling rock-fragments into the atmo- 
sphere; and the out-welling, under the influence of this com- 
pressed steam, of masses of molten materials.” As a steam- 
engine can be best examined and understood when working 
at low pressure, so, thinks Mr. Judd, can the character of a 
volcano be best determined by selecting one of comparatively 
uniform low activity, like Stromboli, and there watching at 
leisure the symptoms that characterise all voleanoes. What is 
witnessed there is to be seen, in a more or less degree, and 
with more or less risk to the spectator, in all volcanic displays, 
the active cause in every instance being the escape of steam 
from the midst of incandescent, liquefied rock, and the grandeur 
of an eruption depending on the abundance and tension of the 
escaping steam. The black, slaggy bottom of the crater of 
Stromboli is traversed by numerous cracks, from which curling 
jets of vapour issue quietly, mingle with the atmosphere, and 
disappear. There are also larger apertures, which vary in num- 
ber and position ; sometimes only one is visible, sometimes six 
or seven. ‘These larger apertures are divided into three classes. 
From those of the first, steam is emitted with loud, snorting 
puffs, like those produced by a locomotive engine; from those 
of the second, masses of molten material are seen welling out, 
and perhaps flowing outside the crater; and within those of the 
third may be seen a semi-liquid substance slowly heaving up 
and down; the agitation of this seething mass increases 
gradually, a gigantic bubble is formed, which violently bursts, 
and then follows a great rush of steam, carrying high 
into the atmosphere fragments of the liquid surface. At 
night it will be readily imagined that these appearances 
are even more striking. All the openings glow with a 
ruddy light, and the liquid matter is red or white-hot, 
while the crust that forms upon it is of a dull red. When a 
bubble bursts, and the crust is broken up by the escape of 
steam, a fresh-glowing surface of the incandescent material is 
exposed. Atsuch moments, the vapour-cloud overhanging the 
mountain is lit up with a vivid light, not unlike that seen on 
the stream of vapour from the funnel of a locomotive when the 
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engine-driver opens the furnace door. Such, abbreviated, is 
Mr. Judd’s clear and interesting description of the interior of 
an active volcano; and seen, as he saw it, from a close and safe 
point of view, the effect must have been intensely absorbing. 
In contrast to the sluggish action of Stromboli, Mr. Judd 
gives a graphic account of the terrible eruption of Vesuvius 
in 1872, the conditions of both being similar. By means of 
instantaneous photography a permanent record of this outburst 
was obtained, and a calculation thereby made possible of its 
enormous power of ejection. Vesuvius, as is well known, rises 
nearly 4,000 ft. above the level of the sea. By this knowledge, 
and an examination of the photograph, it is seen that the 
vapours and rock-fragments were thrown nearly four miles into 
the atmosphere. During the eruption, the bottom of the crater 
was entirely broken up, and the sides of the mountain were 
rent by fissures in all directions, from which liquid matter 
oozed, until, as Professor Palmieri observed, “ Vesuvius 
sweated fire.’ At three points, molten rock issued in such 
quantities as to form great fiery floods, which rushed down the 
sides of the mountain, and the watery vapour from which 
actually blistered the rock so as to give rise to innumerable 
miniature volcanoes, some of which remained in a state of inde- 
pendent activity for a considerable time. There are, we learn, 
varying degrees of liquidity in the flow of lavas, some, like 
rivers, filling every channel and deluging the surrounding 
country, whilst others creep along so slowly that their move- 
ment, a few inches in a day, can only be detected by most careful 
observation; even when falling over a precipice, these latter 
form but heavy, pendent masses, like grease guttering down a 
candle. 

Although it is no longer doubted that volcanic outbursts are 
governed by natural laws, and although the causes and con- 
ditions that regulate them are so well known, it is not yet 
possible to predict the periods of their coming. It is something 
to have divested volcanic phenomena of their superstitious 
character, and to have shown that they are operations of nature 
obeying definite laws, the grandest or the feeblest outburst being 
alike caused by the escape of imprisoned steam or water-gas 
from the midst of masses of molten materials. Mr. Judd con- 
siders there is no doubt as to the close connection between 
earthquakes and volcanoes, and that the former, when very 
violent, usually precede and accompany volcanic outbursts. 
The recent earthquake in the Island. of Ischia has not, however, 
as yet been followed by an eruption of the neighbouring Vesuvius, 
nor was the still more recent eruption of the Krakatoa Volcano 
in Java preceded by any warning earthquake. But the study 
of the laws of volcanic action is yet in its infancy, though 
the establishment of observatories on Vesuvius and Etna and 
the record of exact and continuous observations will, it is hoped, 
lead to important results, especially if we consider the advances 
made during the last hundred years, when the observations 
were so scanty and intermittent. It is quite probable our 
natural philosophers may be as successful in determining the 
times of volcanic outbursts as astronomers have been in fixing 
the exact moment of eclipses. At one time, they were equally 
portentous and inexplicable; and long before astronomers were 
acquainted with the causes of eclipses, they were aware that 
they succeeded one another at regular intervals. 

There is so much interesting matter in this volume incident 
to volcanoes, their structure, causes, and effects, which would 
not be suspected, that we feel sure no one will regret having 
read Mr. Judd’s book. He expresses himself very clearly, and 
takes such pains to enlighten his readers thoroughly on every 
branch of his subject, that great credit is due to him for this 
contribution to the Scientific Series. Apart from a mastery of 
natural science and of existing volcanic lore, he shows a per- 
sonal acquaintance with several of the phenomena he describes ; 
and whilst his own theories, many of them necessarily tentative, 
indicate extensive knowledge and zealous research, his views on 
the theories of others disclose judgment and discernment. Aided 
by the investigations of Spallanzani, Dolomieu, and other 
vulcanologists, and the recent teachings of the chemist, minera- 
logist, and microscopist, Mr. Judd’s work contains in brief and 
concise language all that is yet known concerning volcanoes. 





THE COMPLETE MACLISE GALLERY.* 
Mactisr’s portraits, and what publishers now-a-days term “the 
accompanying descriptive letter-press ”’ of Maginn, are so well 
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a 
known, that it is well to state at once what Mr. William Bates 
the editor of both, has done. He describes his volume as “a repro. 
duction, on a slightly reduced scale, but with no impairment of 
their effect and truth, of the eighty-one portraits and groups 
originally published in Fraser's Magazine, 1830-1838, under the 
title of “ A Gallery of Illustrious Literary Characters.” To these 
have been added portraits of Henry Hallam, Thackeray, “ Father 
Prout,” and Maclise himself. The book is in essence ye 
much the same as the costly “Gallery,” published in 1974 
and the edition of which has been exhausted. But Mr. 
Bates has considerably reduced the Maginn matter, much 
of which, in spite of its liveliness, undoubtedly lookeg 
like the dregs of brandy-punch, and enlarged and brought 
up to date his own biographical sketches, while “ Father 
Prout” for the first time appears in the “* Gallery,” 
We should say, therefore, that this stout and closely. 
printed volume is the final edition of the “ Gallery,”—g9 
far as the present generation, at all events, is concerned. But 
one of the original eighty-five hommes éminents remains—the 
Rev. G. R. Gleig, late Chaplain-General to the Forces, and 
Carlyle’s junior by one year only—and the reproductions of the 
original pictures have now a faded appearance. But this 
volume, full of lively narrative and anecdote, is, apart from 
the sketches, one that can be taken up at odd times ang 
read with pleasure. Mr. Bates’s style has the freedom, and, it 
must be added, the prolixity of the old school. Ten years hence, 
how many public writers will there be who will weight their pages 
with classical quotations, and talk about “ the humble obsecra. 
tion of the Latin poet ’? How many will write thus even about 
an ultimus Romanorum ?—“ Well, Human Life is a ‘ Reign of 
Terror,’ and Time a tyrant more ruthless than Robespierre. To 
have simply lived through a century—evemplum vite a cornice 
secunde—is an achievement in itself, and might well justify a 
tantum boast.’ Mr. Bates might further have weeded his 
memoirs, after writing them, of a few of his anecdotes. Not 
that he has any liking for what he would be certain to 
style the chronique scandaleuse—witness how he deals with 
Dr. Lardner’s amours, the Lytton domestic infelicities, and the 
Blessington-D'Orsay history—but that many of his stories, 
being dependent for their vitality on circumstances, have lost 
their charm, now that these circumstances have passed into 
the limbo of oblivion. Mr. Bates has, however, shown much 
good sense in refraining from saying things of the dead calen- 
lated to pain the living—provided always the living are not 
hypersensitive—and some of his literary criticisms, if not 
particularly profound, are sounder than much that passes for 
profundity. Take, for example, what he has to say on the 
mission of Wordsworth, and his incidental observations on that 
too little known Scotch poet, Thomas Aird, the biographer of 
“ Delta,” who figures in the ‘“ Gallery ” as the author of “ Mansie 
Wauch.” Above all things, Mr. Bates loves his subjects; that 
being so, much more would freely have been forgiven him than 
actually needs to be forgiven. He has presented his readers 
with such a host of anecdotes, that it would not have been 
at all surprising if he had fallen into blunders as to the causes 
or paternity of some of them. But he has made remarkably few 
mistakes. It will oceur at once, however, to the reader that the 
“Déja!” attributed to Talleyrand on hearing a dying friend 
say he felt “the tortures of the damned,” has, lately and 
apparently with good reason, been maintained to be much older 
than either Talleyrand or Louis Philippe, who has also been 
credited—or rather discredited—with it. There was probably 
as much cynical make-believe about Talleyrand’s improvised wit, 
as about his general character and career. He had no love of 
truth, but he had something very like a passion for social and 
intellectual tenve. 


The time has passed for falling into ecstacies over Maclise’s 
portraits; the time has probably not yet come for measuring 
him by artists in his own line. No one would think of placing 
him in the same category as Hogarth, or Gilray, or Rowlandson; 
he was, at least essentially, neither a moralist nor a caricaturist, 
though he was a satirist in virtue of his realism. Nor does his 
work at once suggest that of Mr. Tenniel, or of the more sarcastic 
artists of Vanity Fair. Of living men who make a business of 
photographing fools, rather than of shooting follies, as they 
fly, Mr. Sambonrne, barring “outline,” most resembles him. Of 
dead artists whose portraits are familiar, he seems most to remind 
one of Kay, of the almost forgotten “ Edinburgh Worthies.” 
The leading idea of all three is the putting of the strong—or, 
failing that, the weak—points of character into the face. But 
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the portrait-painter who is a man of genius is assured of im- 
mortality, however styles in art, as in all things else, may change. 
Itis Maclise’s Talleyrand, and Godwin, and Scott, and Coleridge, 
and Beaconsfield, and Rogers (the Rogers that made Goethe 
shudder and turn away in disgust), and no other man’s, that 
will in the future resuscitate old memories and serve as texts 
or excuses for moralisation. His Talleyrand alone would, 
as the late Mr. Rossetti says, show him to be “a great master 
of tragic satire.’ But for our part, we like some of Maclise’s 
minor or less-known portraits at least as much as those which 
have gained him celebrity. Such are his James Morier, and 
Thomas Hill, and William Roscoe, and Leigh Hunt. It would 
be difficult to say whether the sensitiveness or “ childishness ” of 
Hunt—which was not quite understood either by the Carlyles 
or by Dickens—or the simple fortitude, untinged with bitter- 
ness, which enabled Roscoe to face and conquer misfortune, is 
the better because the more quietly brought out. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 

——~——_. 
' The contents of the fourth number of that new and energetic 
quarterly, the Scottish Review, are even more varied than those of its 
predecessors. Theology, for a wonder, has no papers devoted to it, 
whereas pure literature has two, dealing with Walt Whitman, and, 
ander the title of “Three Representative Pocts,” with Tennyson, 
Browning, and Swinburne. Two others, the one giving a useful 
summary of Zola’s “ Natural and Social History of a Family under 
the Second Empire,’’ and the other treating of ‘“‘ Emerson’s Social 
Philosophy,” may be described as socio-literary. All four papers are 
excellent and suggestive in their way, especially those on Walt 
Whitman and Emerson. The writer on Whitman certainly makes 
the most of a somewhat difficult subject, and shows considerable in- 
genuity in corking-down the extraordinary new wine of American 
democracy in the old bottles of Christian morality and spirituality. 
The author of “The Educational Wrongs of the Middle-Classes ” 
has a firm grip of facts, and establishes the truth of his dictum 
that under the present School-Board system, the upper and middle- 
class ratepayers in Scotland get practically no benefit from the new 
national schools, although they contribute between a half and two- 
thirds of the total cost of their maintenance. But why should not the 
members of the Scotch middle-class send their children to these schools ? 
Was it not the glory of the old parochial school that in it there 
existed no class distinctions, which, indeed, Presbyterian parity con- 
siders to be altogether artificial? Under the title of “The Mean in 
Politics,” we have a defence of Whiggery. The author is a quarter 
of a century behind in his politics, but his style is lively and his 
language moderate. The defunct Scotch Local Government 
Board Bill forms the text for a paper on “ Patriotism and Politics 
North of the Tweed.” The author contends against “ playing 
with Home-rule or dallying with separatism,” and- maintains that 
an Under-Secretary is all that Scotland needs to satisfy her 
administrative wants, the “ ideal Home Office or Ministry of the In- 
terior being one presided over by a Minister responsible to Parlia- 
ment, and having under him three Under-Secretaries, one for each 
of the Three Kingdoms.” The writer’s political opinions are very 
decided, and are to the effect that Scotland’s proper position is that 
of the close ally of England and the advance-guard of British 
progress, which he looks at from the democratic point of view. 
Perhaps the most interesting paper in the number is one on “ Scot- 
land in the Eighteenth Century.” It contains a large amount of 
very interesting and out-of-the-way information, well condensed. 
The summaries of foreign reviews, which we have already commented 
on as a good feature in the Scottish Review, are even better and fuller 
than usual. 

Ten Great Religions, Part II. A Comparison of All Religions. By 
James Freeman Clarke. (Houghton, Mifflin, and Co., Boston, U.S.) 
The plan and purpose of this book are thus described in the preface: 
—Instead of describing and discussing each of the great faiths of 
mankind separately, it attempts to show what they all teach on the 
different points of human belief. We ask what each declares concern- 
ing God, the soul, the future life, sin and salvation, buman duty, 
prayer and worship, inspiration and art.” The carrying-out of 
this purpose has naturally led to a new development of the subject. 
The beliefs of man in his more primitive condition could not be 
neglected, in the pursuit of such an inquiry. Hence, there has been 
added to the discussion of the ten religions which have sprung up 
in more or less advanced states of society a description of what 
Mr. Clarke calls “tribal” religions. The book shows, as will easily 
be believed by those who have read the earlier volume, great 
research and a truly candid and equitable spirit. Some of its 
Speculations are not wanting in boldness. Here is an example :— 

“The modern doctrine of the evolution of bodily organisms is not 
complete, unless we unite with it the idea of a corresponding evolu- 





tion of the spiritual mind, from which every organic force derives its 
unity. Evolution has a satisfactory meaning only when we admit 
that the soul is educated and developed by passing through many 
bodies, and not only accept the theory that our ancestors may have 
been apes or fishes, but the larger doctrine that we ourselves were 
probably once apes or fishes, and that we learned much in these 
conditions which is useful to us in our present forms.” 

Here is the conclusion of the whole matter :— 

“‘There remains then to be considered only the possibility that 
the world will outgrow the teaching and example of Jesus, and leave 
him behind. But in what respect will the world outgrow him? Not 
in his teaching concerning God, of whom he declares that he is a 
Spirit, and that those whe worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth. Higher than this, worship cannot go. With this 
Jesus connected the doctrine of the unity and supreme goodness of 
God. ‘Hear, O Israel! the Lord our Cod is one Lord.’ ‘There is 
none good but one, that is God.’ When you have reached the unity 
of all things in one supreme being of perfect goodness, it would seem 
impossible to go higher. In the same way Jesus has posited the 
highest possible law of ethics when he teaches us to love God and 
love man. These ideas may be infinitely developed and unfolded, as 
Christ himself foresaw and foretold. He avoided limiting truth by 
the letter of his own statements, but declared that the Spirit of 
Truth would lead his followers into all truth. He himself thus 
opened the way for indefinite progress; but these foundation-truths, 
when once seen, must remain as foundations always. A truth once 
recognised continues always true. These are,— 


* Truths which wake 
To perish never.’ 


We may build a multitude of additions on such a basis, but ‘ other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid.’ The foundation of 
faith once laid, that work is done. Christianity in the past has gone 
through a long cycle of change; it has altered its type from age to 
age; taken up and dropped again many beliefs and many practices. 
It will probably continue to do so, developing more and more into 
the character of which the life of Jesus is the type. As it does this, 
it will become better able to convert the world to him. It will not 
offer to mankind a creed and a ritual, but the life of the Master 


himself,— 
7 * Most human and yet most divine, 
The flower of man and God,’”’ 


The Colthorpe Cousins, and other Stories. By Annie Thomas. 3 
vols. (F. V. White and Co.)—It is always somewhat of an annoy- 
ance to find what one had expected to be a novel of the customary 
length disintegrated, so to speak, into some twenty fragments. These 
little storiesare, for the most part, tiresome. A writer with any sense 
of prudence will not waste a really good idea upon them. The motive, 
therefore, is commonly inadequate, and there is not opportunity to 
show much skill in the working-out. Of course, love is mostly the 
the theme of The Colthorpe Cousins and its fellows. The young 
women are, we observe, pretty, and for the most part, headstrong, 
—that is to say, when they are not deceitful. The menare feeble. But 
it is impossible to criticise this multitude of stories. Let it suffice to 
say that they have not merit enough to do away the first un- 
favourable impression prodaced by finding that the book is not what 
it seems. 

Lives of the Princesses of Wales. By Barbara Clay Finch. 
(Remington.)—We have here three closely-printed volumes, giving 
the lives of Joan of Kent, Anne of Warwick, Katharine of Arragon, 
Caroline of Anspach, Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, and Caroline of Bruns- 
wick. The preparation of them has been essentially a piece of book- 
making, but it is conscientious, of its kind. It is, indeed, too con- 
scientious. Miss Finch has loaded her volumes, especially the two 
last, with quotations from all sorts of authorities, historical, poetical, 
end gossipy. She would have done better if she had spared her 
readers at least nine-tenths of them, and her biographies would have 
been very much more readable. The misery, so long-drawn-out, of 
poor Queen Caroline’s story especially might have been kept within 
narrower limits. Miss Finch’s style is rather Hepworth-Dixonian. 
But she quotes so much from other writers, that she scarcely does 
her own powers justice. 

Scraps from My Sabretasche. By George Carter Stent. (W. H. 
Allen.) —Mr. Stent, who is known as the author of a Chinese dictionary, 
here presents us with a book of a very different and much livelier 
kind. It consists of his personal adventures while in the 14th 
Dragoons, beginning with barrack life in Canterbury and Maidstone, 
and ending with the capture of Jhansi and Gwalior. Mr. Stent, who 
seems to have a large fund of animal spirits and a happy turn for 
theatricals, managed to get a good deal of pleasure out of his soldier 
life. Having a quick eye for character, he made many observations 
on the social characteristics of the countries his regiment visited, 
many of which, as here published, strike us as new. 

A Daughter: of the Philistines. (David Douglas, Edinburgh.) 
—The “Philistines” are a family of the name of Hampton, 
who, having made money in the Far West (of the United States), 
naturally come to spend it in the East. There is a father, who 
is a vulgar, unscrupulous speculator, not altogether unkindly; a 
mother who has her social ambitions, and a son who contrives; 
thanks to an extravagant expenditure and a certain languid insolence 
of manner, to make himself one of the leaders of fashion. There is 
no little skill displayed in the way in which Alma Hampton’s 
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character is developed in the midst of such surroundings. She is not 
perfect by any means, she has not even courage and steadfastness, 
but she is true and has fine instincts, which keep her right in the end. 
The doings of the “ Philistines” themselves do not make pleasant 
reading. The young dandy, Walter, in particular, is made more 
odious than he need be, but the “daughter” is a gracious and attrac- 
tive figure. We feel an interest in her throughout the story, as in a 
real person, and are glad to leave her, all storms safely weathered, 
in the harbour of domestic content. 

Two Friends in Holland and Belgium. By M. A. W. (Reming- 
ton.)—This is a pleasant little volume, which any who may be think- 
ing of visiting the two countries mentioned should add to their 
“Murray.” It does not, of course, pretend to fulfil the function of 
a guide-book, but it takes some twenty or so interesting spots, and 
gives a lively description of them. The writer intersperses his 
account with some interesting historical episodes. Notable among 
these is the strange story of the death of Florence de Montmorency, 
Seigneur de Montigny. Montigny was sent by the Regent Margaret 
of Parma to Philip II. on a secret mission, and the story of how 
Philip murdered him in prison is one of the strangest stories on 
record. Never did the King prove more unscrupuious, more cruel, 
and more accomplished in the art of deceiving. Here, to turn to 
another subject, is a hint to Colonel Henderson :—“ Most of the 
Amsterdam police speak either English or French, and are always 
politely ready to put you on your way.” Our police are ready 
enough to help, but it would be very difficult to find even one who 
speaks any other language than his own. 

Politics and Life in Mars. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This is a very 
dull satire, as unlike as possible to what should be the model of such 
attempts, Swift’s “ Brobdignag”’ and “ Lilliput.” Thousands have read 
these books without a suspicion of their meaning; yet how full of 
meaning are they, to those who understand! There is no chance cf 
misunderstanding what the gentleman who tells us about the people 
in Mars and their ways intends. Indeed, that there may be no mis- 
take, he sometimes stops to explain himself, and to point out the re- 
semblances which he wishes his readers to observe. Surely it is not 
the skilful painter who thinks it necessary to write under his picture, 
“This a horse.’’ The writer’s chief purpose is to show how the people 
of Sadgreen obtained their legislative independence from the Ourown- 
anders (these names seem to indicate but a feeble power of inven- 
tion). But he has other views, which he seeks to commend in this 
fashion of his own to his readers. This wise and happy Martial 
people nationalised the land, or rather the water, for they lived in the 
water, a fancy which might have been expanded, if only there had been 
the power, with something really effective and amusing; they abol- 
ished monarchy in favour of republicanism, and they contracted 
marriages for a limited number of years. We confess ourselves 
unable to see wit or wisdom in Politics and Life in Mars. 

Once More. By Lady Margaret Majendie. (Richard Bentley and 
Son.)—A pretty volume of pleasant tales, by a writer who possesses 
an excellent gift of humour, and an easy and refined style. ‘ Uncle 
George’s Will,” originally published in Temple Bar, is the best of 
these stories. The idea is not novel, but the treatment is quite 
original. A capital drawing-room comedietta might be made out of 
the ingenious plot and racy dialogue. 


A Fallen Foe. By Katharine King. (Hurst and Blackett.)—We 
have always liked Miss King’s novels, for their healthy and 
happy tone, the breezy, open-air life, and the ready sympathy and 
common-sense there are in them. They are perfectly moral, but never 
preachy, and the knowledge of animals and sport which the author 
possesses lends them an additional attraction. A Fa’len Foe is no 
exception to the rule. The story is interesting, well constructed, 
well written, and conveys an impression of its being a true tale. 

Imperatoris Justinianit JInstitutionum Libri IV. With Introduc- 
tions, Commentary, Excursus, and Translation. By J. C. Moyle, 
B.C.L. (The Clarendon Press.)—'Though Mr. Moyle’s volames are, 
of course, intended as a text-book for students of law, his general 
introduction will repay perusal to all who desire to complete their 
acquaintance with the history of Rome. Law was so important an 
element in the city’s inner development, and in its relations to the 
world which it conquered, that the student of its history must needs 
know something about it. Here he will find what will be most useful 


to him, even thongh he do not intend to pursue the study with a. 


professional purpose. Not a few interesting questions connected 
with Roman life, and some perplexing problems—the singular phe- 
nomenon, e.g., of an annually elected legislator, the praetor urbanus 
(for the praetor was more than a judge)—are explained. The latter 
part of the introduction gives a clear and compendious sketch of the 
legal schools which arose when Jaw became a science. Each book is 
furnished with a special introduction. There is a copious running 
commentary on the text. The second volume contains a translation. 
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ORMAL SCHOOL of SCIENCE 
and ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, South 
Kensington. Dean.—Professor Hux.ey, P.R.S. 
SESSION 1883-4. 
Br0oLocy.—Professor Huxley will begin a Course of 
Lectures on October Ist. 
CuemistRY. — Professor Frankland will begin a 
Course of Lectures on October 1st. 
Pursics.—Professor Guthrie wiil begin a Course of 
Lectures on October 3rd. 

MetatturGy. — Professor Chandler Roberts will 
in a Course of Lectures on October lst. 
AgRICULTURE.—Mr. Wrightson will begin a Course of 

Lectures on October Ist. 


Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Registrar. 


QT. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, Paddington, W. 
EXTENSION of —: eo BUILDINGS and 


OSPITAL. 

The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, 
October Ist, with an Introductory Address by Dr. 
Handfield Jones, F.R.S. 

Four Open Scholarships in Natural Science, each 
of the value of £50, will be offered for competition on 
October 2nd, and following days. 

The School buildings, to which large additions 
have been made, especially as regards the laboratories 
for the teaching of Physiology and Chemistry, will 
be ready for occupation on October Ist; and it is 
intended to open on the same day a “‘ Students’ Club 
and Refreshment Room,” for the convenience of the 
pupils of the Hospital. 

In addition to the open Entrance Scholarships, 
Class Prizes, and usual Appointments, Scholarships 
will be offered for competition at the end of each 
year, open to all pupils of the Hospital. 

Further information may be obtained of the Dean, 
or of the Medical Superintendent, at the Hospital. 

GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean of the School. 


OWER ie SCHOOL for 


RLS. 

This School will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, Sep- 
tember 27th. Fees from 3 to 5 guineas a term. 

Pupils PREPARED for the OXFORD LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 

A BOARDING-HOUSE in connection with the 
School will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER at 
Hampstead. Terms, including school fees, £75 and 

per annum, 

For prospectus and further particulars, apply at 80 
Gower Street, W.C. 


ery COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 
Heap Master.—RICHARD F. CURRY, M.A. 
There is a Classical and a Modern Side. 
An experienced Master is provided for every twelve 
Ss. 
'wo Foreign Masters for French and German. 
Special preparation for all Competitive Examina- 
tions, and for the Universities. 
School Chapel and detached Sanatorium, 
Every boy is taught to swim. 
Inclusive terms, 60-70 guineas. 
Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


OIRA COLLEGE for LADIES. 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH, late of Moira House Ladies’ 
School, Addiscombe, Croydon. 
The house is spacious and most healthily situated. 
ospectuses on application. 


INDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION. 


TRAINING CLASSES for STUDENTS RE-OPEN 
OCTOBER lst. Entrance Examination, September 
29th.— Apply, Miss SNELL, Thorney Abbey, Alexandra 
Road, Manchester, Head Mistress receives Boarders. 




















UNIOR PARTNERSHIP.—Owing to 
the loss of his two eldest sons, and with a view 
to ultimate partne:sbip, the Advertiser is disnozed to 
take into-his busine:s in the City (a speciality of 
nearly twenty years’ standing) av active and intelli- 
gent YOUNG GENTLEMAN, either already com- 
manding, or likely soon to command, at least £2,000. 
—In the first instance apply, by letter, to OWNER, 
Ridge Mount, Anerley, London, 8.E., also giving real 
address, like Advertiser. 


A GENTLEMAN (aged 20), highly 

recommended, SEEKS » POSE as TUTOR. 
Subjects—Good Mathematics, fair Classics, French 
and German if desired. Private family preferred.— 
— “X.,” 5 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 


CHOOL WANTED to PURCHASE. 
—A GRADUATE in HONOURS wants a 
thoroughly good School, or share in one. Preparatory 
would be pr:ferred, but not essential. Capital about 
£3,000.—Send full particulars to the SECRETARY, 
Scholastic, &c., Association, Limited, 8 Lancaster 
Place, Strand. 


IDDLESBROUGH HIGH 
SCHOOL.—The Trustees INVITE APPLICA- 
TIONS forthe POST of HEAD MISTRESS of the 
Girls’ School, which will be vacant at Christmas, 
Salary, £250, together with £2 for each Scholar 
above 100 in attendance. Present attendance, 108, 
—Applications and testimcnials to be sent to the Hon. 
Sec., Mr. R. L. KIRBY, Linthorpe, Middlesbrough, 
before October 17th. 
T. GEORGES HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, HYDE PARK CORNER, 
W.—The WINTER SESSION will commence on 
MONDAY, October lst, with an Introductory Address 
by W. H. Bennett, Esq., F.R.C.S., at 4 p.m. A 
Prospectus of the School and further information 
may be obtained by personal applicition between 
land 3 p.m., or by letter addressed to the Dean at 
the Hospital. 


ORNING PREPARATORY 
CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 
(exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 
The AUTUMN TERM commences SATURDAY, 
October 6th. Junior Class, 10 o’clock ; Upper School, 
11 o’clock. 

















GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 





. iamesdemene HALL, OXFORD. 


EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIP and EXHIBITIONS on TUESDAY, October 


9th. 
The NEXT TERM OPENS on MONDAY, 
October 15th. ; 

Ladies wishing to begin residence, or to compete 
for the Scholarships, should apply to the Principa', 
Miss M. SHAW LEFEVRE. 


HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 

The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION of the 
University will be heli at the OWENS COLLEGE, 
on MONDAY, October lst, and the following days. 
This Examination is open to all persons who have 
Matriculated (i.c., entered their Names in the 
Register of the Owens College and of the University). 

For detailed information regarding Courses of 
Study, Degrees, &v., application should be made to 
the Registrar. 

A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 
* GFIELD, BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 

Miss LEWIN RECEIVES BOYS for BOARD and 
INSTRUCTION between the ages of 6 and 13 years. 

The NEXT TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 28th. 

Prospectuses on application. References kindly 
permitted to Professor Huxley, F.R.S.. LL.D, 
4 Marlborough Place, St. Juhn’s Wood, London; Dr. 
Carpenter, CB, FRS., University of London, 
Burlington Gardens; F. Nettlefuld, Esq , Streatham 
Grove, Norwood, S.K., and others. 


DREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS, 33 Gloucester Street, Warwick Square, 
S.W.—Thorouzh Preparation for the Public Schools. 
References to parents. AUTUMN TERM begins on 
MONDAY, October Ist next.—Prospectuses and full 
particulars on application to Mrs. SUTTON, as above 


EV. W. TUCKWELL, Examiner in 

the Oxford Local Examinations, and for the 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board, 
late Fellow of New College, Oxford, and Head Master 
of Taunton College School, TAKES a FEW BOYS as 
PUPILS. Strict testimonials as to moral character 











| required.—Address, Stockton Rectory, near Rugby. 


Limited, 135 NEW BOND STREET, 
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CIRCULATING 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Arrangements have been made for the Carriage of Books at specially low rates. 
Country Subscribers, by sending a minimum deposit of 5s to the Librarian, can have 
the Cost of Carriage TO and FROM the Subscriber’s residence Prepaid in London. 





Country Subscriptions from 
TWO GUINEAS a Year, for the Weekly Exchange of FIVE VOLUMES. Boxes lent gratis. 


Town Subscriptions from 
ONE GUINEA a Year, for Daily Exchange of TWO VOLUMES. 
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| F eens TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 


FESTIVAL. 

October 10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th, 1883. 
President............ The DUKE of ALBANY. 
Conductor............ Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
BAND and CHORUS of 425 Performers. 
Leader of the Band—Mr. J. T. Carropvs. 

Principat Veccaists.— Mdme. Alwina Valleria, 
Miss Annie Marriott, and Miss Anna Williams ; Mdme. 
Patey, Miss Damian, and Miss Hilda Wilson; Mr. 
Edward Lloyd and Mr. Joseph Maas; Mr. Frederic 
King, Mr. Henry Blower, and Mr. Santley. 
OrGaANIsts. — Dr. Wm. Spark, and Mr. Walter 
Parratt, Mus. Bac. CHorus Master. — Mr. J. 
Broughton. 

TICKETS CAN BE HAD FOR THE FOLLOWING 
DAYS AND POSITIONS :— 

FIRST SEATS. 2 ad. 











WepneEspay Morninc—Ground Floor (each) 1 1 0 

WepnEspDay EveninG—Gallery and Ground 
MMM. a5; Sox gis shuyssSsnssianseevaeVabsebacsacateomcioas 015 0 

TxHurspAY MorninG—Gallery and Ground 
MEROIDE -isedsisurssd scans soseeabheansosiaeacen pueknveescers + ow 
Tuurspay Evenrxc—Ground Floor.. t 0 
Fray Mornine—Ground Floor ............... 0 
Fripay Eventneg—Ground Floor and ‘ 
—Ground Floor.. 0 

SECOND SEATS (Ground 

WEDNESDAY EVENING 6 
THURSDAY MORNING 6 
Fripay Mornine . 6 
BP REORT PEVMIN oo cicsssnscsonssesesecesseosverse 6 





VESTIBULE TICKETS, 5s each. 


No Application for Tickets, either personally or by 
letter, will be noticed, unless accompanied by a remit- 
tance for the full amount of tickets required, and 
stating also the number of tickets wanted. Detailed 
Programmes may be had on application at the Office, 
and at the Music Shops. ° 

The Morning Concerts will begin at 11.30, and the 
Evening Concerts at 7.30. 

Festival Office open daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

All communications to be addressed to 

FRED. R. SPARK, Hon. Sec. 

Festival Office (near the Town Hall), Leeds. 


OCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
Huddersfield, October 3rd to 10th. 
President—Sir RICHARD 1 EMPLE, Bart., G.C.S.L., 

C.1.E., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Presidents of Departments. 
1, Jurisprudence William Barber, Esq.. M.A., Q.C. 
2, Education ... Francis Sharp Powell, Esq., M.A. 
3. Health ......... T. Pridgin Teale, Esq.,M.A., F.R CS. 
4, Economy ...... J. ~ Thorold Rogers, Esq., 


.A., M.P. 
Ne: ee Sir Rupert A. Kettle. 

Information as to the reading of Papers, and 
other particulars, may be had at the Offices, 1 Adam 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.; and at the Town Hall, 
Huddersfield. 

J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 

No. 1 Adam Street, Adelphi. 


VHE SUNDAY EVENING CHOIR 
PERFORMS SACRED MUSIC FREE to the 
PEOPLE from 8 to 10 on SUNDAYS.—Rehearsals 
on Mondays at 8, beginning October lst.—Amateurs 
willing to help will oblige by sending their address 
and compass of voice to Mrs. E. BERRY, 27 Upper 
Bedford Place, Russell Square. Tce loan or hire of 
a Room, with platfurm, and seating 200 persons, is 
wanted in the W. ©. Di-tiict for Sunday evenings, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON, 

FACULTY of SCIENCE, including the Depart- 
ments of Engineering and Chemical and Mechanical 
Technology. 

The SESSION will OPEN on OCTOBER 2nd. 

For detailed prospectuses of the Courses of Instrue- 
tion, Exhibitions, Scholarships, &c., apply to the 
College, Gower Street, W.C. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 8 and 9 York Place, Baker 
Street, W. 

The SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
October 11th, 1883. 

An INAUGURAL LECTURE will be given on 
October 10th, at 4 p.m., by the Rev. Mark Pattison, 
Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. Ladies and 
Gentlemen admitted on presentation of their visiting 
cards. B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 8 and 9 York Place, Baker 
Street, W.—The PROFKSSORSHIP of ANCIENT 
and MODERN HISTORY is now VACANT.—Appli- 
cations and testimonials to be sent to the Secretary 
not later than October 15th. 
B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, London 
(For LADIES), 
8 and 9 York Place, Baker Street, W. 

The SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
October 11th, 1883. 

The College provides systematic instruction by 
Professors in the higher subiects, and there are Pre- 
paratory Classes for Junior Students, Single Courses 
of Lectures may be taken. 

Students are prepared for Matriculation, and for 
the B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations of the University of 
London. 

Mr. Pickering will give a Course of Lectures on 
“Organic Chemistry,” on Saturdays, probably at, 
10 o'clock. 

Herr Weiss will conduct 2 Class for German Con- 
versation on Mondays, at 11.10. 

M. Esclangon will have a Cours de Diction on 
Saturdays, at 2.50. B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 




















HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conducted by Miss GEDDES. Indian Children would 
here find a bright, happy home. Ladies wishful to 
prepare for the Higher Uuiversity Examinations 
received. 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
ESTABLISHED BY RoyAL CHARTER, 1845. 

FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
AGRICULTURE. 
For IntenpinG Lanp OWNERS AND OCCUPIERS, 
Lanp AGENTS, SurvEroRS, CoLonists, &c. 

The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 
the Students, surrounds the College, with which it is 
in connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 500 
Acres. 

PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of lamest and GORDON, 


CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie, Chairman. 
The Right Hon, the Earl Bathurst. 
~~ _ Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &., apply to the 
Principal. 

NEXT SESSION begins TURSDAY, October 9th. 


HE COLLEGE HALL of RESI- 

DENCE for Women and Students in London. 

1, Byng Place, Gordon Square. One vacancy for the 
Session beginning in October has unexpectedl 

occurred, Applications to be made to the Principal, 


Miss GROVE. 
ANNIE L. BROWNE, Hon. Sec. 


IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fees, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum.  Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHARPE. 
Next TERM begins SEPTEMBER 18th. 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful coast and inland 
scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season, 
250 Rooms, Table d’Héte 6 to 8 o’clock, at separate 
tables.—Address, the MANAGER. 


EN RHYDDING, YORKSHIRE. 
—This well known HYDROPATHIC ESTA- 
BLISHMENT is situated in the most beautiful district 
in Yorkshire. Uasurpassed as a health resort.—For 
Prospectus, address the MANAGER, Ben Rhydding, 
by Leeds. 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 


London, W.C. 
PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.’’ 

COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879, 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limite?, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 

MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 

CUTLERY. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 




















OXFORD ST. 
Ww. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa’ ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and Ils. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
| es PYRETICSALINE 


In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and iuvigora- 
ting to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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; eee DEBT of NEW ZEALAND, 


CONVERSION OF FURTHER PORTIONS oF THE 
~ DEBT OF THE COLONY INTO FOUR PER 
\ CENT. CONSOLIDATED STOCK, 





The Governor and Company of the Bank of 
give notice that, on behalf of the Agents phan | 
by the Governor of New Zealand in Council under 
the New Zealand Consolidated Stock Act, 1877, ang 
Amendment Act, 1881, (Sir Francis Dilion ‘Bell, 
K.C.M.G, and Sir Penrose Goodchild Julyan 
K.0.M.G., C.B.), they are authorised to invite holders 
of Debentures of the following issues, being Loans 
which formed part of the Public Debt of the Go! 

rior to September 30th, 1880, to bring in their B 

or Conversion into 4 per cent. Consolidated Stock 
inscribed at the Bank of England, with Interest 
payable half-yearly, on May Ist and November lst, 

Applications for Conversion will be received at the 

Chief Cashier’s Office, Bank of Eng'and, up to noon 
on Friday, November 30th next, and the Conversion 
of the respective Debentures will be made on the 
terms following, that is to say :— 

I. £6,000,000 44 per cent. ; Debentures 
1905) at the rate of £103 of Stock for Ho 
hundred pounds in Debentures, 

II. £1,250,000 5 per cent. ,5, Debentures (1906) 
at the rate of £103 10s of Stock for every one 
hundred pounds in Debentures. 

III. £1,832,000 Debentures issued under the New 
Zealand Treasury Bills Acts, 1879 and 1899 
at the rate of £100 of Stock for every one 
hundred pounds in Debentures. 


The Coupon for the current half-year on Debentures 
which may be sent in for Conversion will be paid in 
full, and holders will receive interest at 4 per cent, 

er annum, calculated on the amount of Stock, 
rom the date on which Debenture interest ceases: 
thus, interest on the ~,; Debentures (1904-1905) will 
be paid at 4} per cent. up to February lst, 1884; 
that on the ,5; Debentures (1906) will be paid at 5 per 
cent. up to’ Jannary 15th, 1884; und that on the 
Debentures issued under the Acts of 1879 and 18), 
at 5 per cent. up to January 1-t, 1884, 

The Stock will be inscribed on or after May lst, 
1884, and will then rank rari passu with the 4 per 
cent. Consolidated Stock already created and issued, 
and, as in the case of that Stock, will be repayable at 
par on November Ist, 1929, 

The Debentures—from which the current half. 
year’s Coupon should be detached—must be left at 
the Bank three clear days for verification. Holders 
will receive in exchange Scrip Certificates with a 
Coupon attached for interest for the broken period to 
May Ist, 1884; these Certificates must be surrendered 
when the Stock is inscribed. 

The Stock Registers are kept at the Bank of 
England, where all assignments and transfers are 
made, and holders of the Stock may (on payment of 
the usual fee) take out Stock Certificates to Bearer, 
with Coupons attached, which Certificates may be re- 
inscribed into Stock at the will of the holder. 

The Bank willtransmit Dividend Warrants through 
the post if desired. 

All Transfers and Stock Certificates are free of 
Stamp Duty. 

By the Act 40 and 41, Vict. c. 59, the Revenues of 
the Colony of New Zealand alone will be liable in 
respect of the Stock and the Dividends thereon ; and 
the Consolidated Fund of tho United Kingdom, and 
the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, will 
not be directly or indirectly liable or responsible for 
the payment of the Stock, or of the Dividends thereon, 
or for any matter relating thereto. 


Applications must be made on the printed forms, 
which may be obtained at the Chief Cashier’s Office, 
Bank of England; of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall, and 
Co., 4 Lombard Street ; Messrs. J. and A. Scrimgeour, 
18 Old Broad Street ; and at the Office of the Agent- 
General for New Sealand, 7 Westminster Chambers, 
where also copies of the above-named Acts and Orders 
in Council may be seen. 

Bank of England, September 20th, 1883. 


7. LONDON JOINT - STOCK 

BANK, LIMITED. 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the RATE of 
INTEREST allowed at the Head Office and Branches 
of this Bank on Deposits subject to seven days 
Notice of Withdrawal, is this day Reduced to 2 per 
cent. per annum, 

W. F. NARRAWAY, General Manager. 

No. 5 Princes Street, Mansion House, 
September 27th, 1883. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BAN K— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prac 
tive of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, 00 

application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Tue 
FEMALE’S FRIEND.—So soon as the human 
functions are disordered they should be rectified. It 
is a hopeless delusion to leave the malady to its own 
course. A few appropriate doses of Holloway’s Pills 
at particular periods will prevent many a serious 
illness, They arrest all morbid influences, and pre- 
vent disease from extending and affecting more distant 











organs. Their primary action is upon the blood, 
stomach, liver, kidneys, and abdominal or pelvic 
viscera. Their secondary action strengthens the 


nervous centres. No drug can be at once so harmless, 
yet so antagonistic to disorders affecting the female 
sex. The most perfect reliance may be placed upon 
their purifying, regulating, and renovating virtues. 
They may be safely taken by females of all ages. 
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—— 
FIRE and LIFE 
UARDIAN OFFICE 


—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
~—* Soeve al te ae a 
‘ 21, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Established 182). PT RECTORS. 
Chairman—Joun G. Tarzot, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—ALBAN G. H. Ginss, Esq. 
Henry Bonham-Carter, ; George Lake, Esq. 


a Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Cha les Wm. Curtis, Esq. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. 


Esq. 
Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
gir Walter R. Farquhar, : 


Lefevre, 
John B, Martin, Esq. 
S. Hope Morley, Esq. 


Bart. 
, Esq. 
James Goodson, vst Henry John Norman, 


John J. Hamilton, Esq. 
Esq. Esq. 
ee. g ty ia. David Powell, Esq. 
Right Hon. John G.| Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
fiubbard, M.P. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. Marspen. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 


Share Capital at present paid up 





d inves aa an ... £1,000,900 
otal Funds upwards of ... 3,833,000 
Total Annual income, over bed 651,000 


1 B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas 
anil be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or hefore the 13'h day of October. _ 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE hoe a LIFE INSURANCE 
ANY. Establishec 6. 

oonfe and Annuity Funds i v-+ £3,422,078 
e 
. £1,500,000 














General Reserve and Fire 








FUOnd..........00000...00++ 0 
The Total Invested Funds..... . £6,381,742 
The Fire Income alone for 188: . £1,171,571 


a 

The Total Income for the Year ..... . £1,677,749 

The magnitude of the Company’s business enables 
it to accept Insurances on the most favonrable terms. 

Total Claims paid ..........c0::..-ceeeeee. £18,708, 111 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—AIl descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at modera‘e rates. 

PARTICIPATING POLICIES under new Table 
payable at fixed age or previous death. Neate 

No Policy-holder is involved in the slightest liability 
of partnership. 





OFFICES. 

Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcas'le. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 

Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 

Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents. Appli- 

cations for agencies invited. Fire Renewal Premiums 

falling due at Michaelmas should be paid within 15 

days therefrom. 

London Offices—Cornhill and Charing Cross, 
UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 

§.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 

Insurances, at moderate rates. 

LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
EstTaBLIsHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire aad Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Pg ims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ity. 





JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. Secretary. 

HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... eee e+» £2,500,000 


on Paid up... one eae ane woe 250,000 

Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed see ots +. _ 809,000 

Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,077,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


CCIDENTS !—64 CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost ! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest; Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £250,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS, 
Boxus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER Five YEARS, 


£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 

Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... ...  ... £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ee eee 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 

d, and Fiji, 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 

mies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 





DOULTON AND CO, LAMBETH, S.E., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GLAZED CERAMIC WARE, 
OPEN AND CLOSED PORTABLE STOVES, 
OPEN FIREPLACES, 
MANTELPIECES, FENDERS, 
HEARTH-TILES, &e. 





SHOW-ROOM RECENTLY FITTED UP AT THE WORKS— 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.E. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


A SPECIAL 











Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 





KINAHAN’S | 


WHISKY. ‘he Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


| 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. *,* In use in most households throughout the 

Kingdom, 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





SEASONABLE DELICACY FOR LUNCHEON, DINNER, AND SUPPER. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING. 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A P Oomstitetions: Ledicn Gnittren, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


COCKS’ FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 
HAS BEEN THE BEST AND MOST KCONOMICAL SAUCE 
ORIGINAL FOR FISH, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 


| 

| 

READING |cocks’ READING SAUCE induces appetite, accelerates digestion, 
| whilst its delicious flavour is unequalled. 

SAUCE. | 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 


See Charles Cocks’ Signature on a white ground across the Reading Arms. 
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Now ready, price 33, Quarterly ; Yearly, 123. post free. 
ND: No. XXXII. 


j. Psycnoroarcin Prarncipies.—(II.) J. Ward. 

2. Ipiosyncrasy. G. Al'en. 

3. Mr. SPENCER'S TuxoRY OF Socrety.—(II.) F. W. 

Maitland. 

S Kant’s Ipratism. Dr.J. H. Stirling. 
. Pror. Green's Last Work. Prof. b. Caird. 
” With Notes and Discussions, Critical Notices, &c. 
The Volume for 1883 will be ready shortly, price 
3s, cloth. 

Witiams and Noreéate, London and _ Edinburgh. 


THE 
OURNAL of EDUCATION, 
e No. 171, for OCTOBER 
1. Tue TEACHING OF MATHEMATICAL PrHysics, Part 
. Prof. Minchin. 
2. Norrs anp Recotiections. — Dean Stanley, 
Ganon Kingsley, by the Hon. L. A. Tollemache. 
3. Tar SKINNER STREET TRAINING COLLEGE. Emily 
Shirreff. 
4, ArT FOR SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION. 
5. Tue TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN AMERICA, Part III. 
Miss Cooper. 
6. GERMAN CLASS-BOOKS. 
cfs REVIEWS: :—F1 e-man’s English Townes and Distr'cts ; 
Thring’s Theory and Practice of Education, & 
8, UccasIonaL Notes: —Ccrrespondence ; Schools 
and Universities ; Translation Prize Competition, 
&e. 





Price 6d; per post, 7a, 
Joun WALKER and Co. 96 Farringdon Street, 
London. 


NOWLEDGE: an Illustrated 

Mazazine of Science, Art, and Literature, 

Price 2d, weekly. Edited by Ricwarp A. Procror. 

Articles are now appearing in serial form by Grant 

Allen, Dr. Andrew Wilson, certo Clodd, Hi. J. Slack, 
W. M. Williams, Thomas Foster, R. A. Proctor, &e. 


NOWLEDGE anaes SERIES. 
—Cheap Re-issue of Mr. Proctor’s Works. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 63 each. 
1. BORDERLAND ot — NOE. 
2. SOIENCE BYWA 
3. The POETRY of ASTRONOMY. 
Just published, reprints from ‘ Knowledge,” 
above Writers. 
4. NATURE STUDIEN. 
5. LEISURE RE ADINGS. 
Imp. 8vo, price 5s, with 12 Maps of the Heavens. 
6. The STARS in THEIR SEASONS, Second Edi- 
tion. By R.A. Procror. 


| pete wget rg EVERY FRIDAY, 
price 2d; yearly, post-free, 103 103, Also in 
Month'y Parts. 

Just published, Part 23, September, 1835, price 101 ; 
post-free, 1s 1d. 

Just realy, Vol. III. January to June, 18383, price 
7s 6d. 

Lon ton: Wyman anl Sons, 7! to 76 Great Queen 
Street, W.C. 


Be & Co? 8 s OWN SAUCE. 














by the 











ai , PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
POTTED MEATS. Also, 

FisseNce of BEEF, BEEF TRA, 
puRtLe SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GQ PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. |‘ 
SWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE 
MAYFAIR, W. 





STREET, 


oo AND 7 _ ore. 


M4” SS) M ATCHES. 
Bk 


|; ghteanall AND 


—— AND —_** _o 


| Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 
Melvouin>, Curistchurei, N.Z. 


| 
FRY’ 8| pre's CARACAS COCOA. 
- ‘A most 4elicions and valuable 
article.’”’—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY 
RYS COCOA EX’ r RACT. 
COCOA { ** Strictly pure.” —W. W. Stoddart, 
F.LC., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
| SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 








LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
OCTOBER, 1883. No. DCCCXVI. Price 2s 6d. 
ConTENTS, 
Tue Bary’s GRANDMOTHER.—Part I, 
A New Port. 


From TANGIER TO WAZAN: 
Marocco. 


Tue MILiionarRe.—Part VII. 
Tur Srory oF A LITTLE WAR. 
A GLANCE AT THE Persvit or EQvaLity. 
Octoser Sona. By “J. 8. B” 
LETTERS FROM GALILEE.—II. JEwisH AGRICULTURE, 
GOVERNMENT BY FRAUD AND GIVING Way. 
Wiitiiam Bracewoop aud Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 

HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for OCTOBER, 1883, price 2s 61. 
Inpra:—(1 ) THe FOUNDATIONS OF ITS oo ERNMENT. 

By the Hon. Mr. Justice Stephen. (2.) Recent 
Events. By Sir Evel a Baring, K.C.S 
CLovns over Arcapy. By the Rev. Dr. Je: ssopp. 
Tue Poritics oF Literature. By H. D. Trail. 
Arter-IMAGES. By Sidney Hodges. 


SHorr Service: ONE Cause OF ITS FAILure. By the 
Rev. G. R. Glcig, late Chaplain-General to H.M.’s 


Forces. 
Tue PoreTry OF THE Earty Mysteries. By F. M. 
By the 


A Sprina Trip To 







2 AGRICULTURAL Hotprxes Act, 1883, 
Right Hon. George Shaw Lefevre, M.P. 
By KE. Gurney and Frederic W. H. 


ENT AND FUTURE OF THE AUSTRALASIAN 
Coionies, By Archita!d Forbes, 
Kraan PavL, TRENCH, and Co, London. 





Monae: price Hait-s a-Crow 


: on CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS FoR OCTOBER. 
Tur Procress or Lasour. By Frederic Harrison, 
Tur RisE aNp FALL oF AMSTERDAM. By Richard 
Hea‘h. 
PurGaTtory AND MOoOpERN 
Professor Salmon. 
Samury Ricuarpson. By H. D. Traill, D.C.L. 
Way Have 1HE YEOMANRY PERISHED? By John 
Rae, 
Eartu MOVEMENTS IN JAVA. 
Ture Bengat Tenancy BILL. 
By Florence Nightinga'e. 
Som SocrAL CHARACTERISTICS OF AUSTRALIA, By 
Archibald Forbes, 

Co porary Lire AND THOUGHT IN France. By 
Gabriel Monod. 

ContemPorAny Recorps:—Moprern History. By 
the Rev, M. Creizhtoa, 

New Boo 
Isurste R and Co. 


REVELATIONS, By 


Ry R’chard A. Proctor. 
1. By J. Da Costa. 2. 















Limited, 56 Lud zate Hill, E.C. 


This dig: No. IV., demy 8vo, 208 pp., viclon te 
SCOTTISH REVIEW. 





rOVith 
ih OConTENTS. 


Art. 1. Tor EpvcaTIONaAL WRONGS OF THE MIDDLE 
CLASSES, 
» n’s Socta, PHILOSOPHY. 

IN THE E1GHnTrentH CENTURY— 









1707. 

. “THE MFAN’’ IN POLITICS. 

WaLt Ww HITM! AN. 
Piura 








Nw Mrpopis CLASSES. 
ENTATIVE POETS. 
PATRIOTISM AND SCOTTISH 
TICS. 
> Cont TEX SMPORARY LITERATURE. 
: — REVIEWS, &e. 





” 
a 2d 


61. 
“R EVIEW 


Quarterly, price 
pe MODE RN 
No. XVI., OCTOBER, 1883. 

a bows )PHETS OF 1HE OLD TESTAMENT. By J. 





Frederic’: Smith. 

Rec ENT DEFENCES OF THE Mosarc CosmoGgosy. By 
H. W. Cro-ske) L.D., F.R.G.8 

Joun Wizrram Corrnso. Ry P. H.W icksteed, M.A. 

Tne TALMUD AND THE New TESTAMENT.—II. By 
br. H. Cort. 

Mr. Bearp’s Lectcres ON THE REFORMATION. By 
Arthur R. Roses. 











Ernrst Renan’s ReEcoviections.—II, By RB. 
olph Suffield, : 
MLITICAL System or Comtr. Py J. B. 


THE REaprNa A Oxty - BEGOTTEN Gop.” 

I-18.) By Professor J. H. Godwin. 
Novices oF Boors 
— Londoa: James Cranse and Co,, 13 and 14 Flees 
Street. 


; QU: ARTEL LY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
COMING NUMBER ot the above Periodical must be 
fo:wa'ded to the Pablsuer by the 8th, and BILLS 
by the 10th OCTOBER. 

_JORN Morray, Albemarle Street. 


Ss’ STAIRS aad DOWNSTAIRS. 
y Mi: 8 THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL 3 he METROPOLITAN ASSOCTA- 
TIUN for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(vy permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, po-t free, 
on receipt of two stars, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 ;er 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Ottive, 14 G:osvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Sub-er ptions and Donations towards the 
Fand: of the Association shon!d be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mal) 
East, S.W. 


(John 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
OCTOBER. 2s 61. ; 


ConTENTS. 
ARE PARLIAMENTARY INSTITUTIONS In D, 
Gor Retired Politician, Meta 

OTTFRIED KELLER: THE MopErN Nove 
“ mae. By Charles Grant. > 

HE New Law oF ELEcTions. By the R’ 

Henry Cecil Raikes, M.P. x eht Hon, 
Tue Era or THE TorPEDO. By E. Kay-Robinson, 
Sismonpi's Pott cat IpEas. By Lord Colchester, 
POINTS FOR CONSERVATIV®« CONSIDERATION :— 

I.—Tue REPRESENTATION OF IRELAND, By R. 
tit —— Jun 
»—Wuy ConseRVATISM FaIts 1n Scotian 
W. Earl Hodgson. é 9 
Evo.vuTion AND A Priori Etuics. By G. A, Simcor, 
Miss AUSTEN AND GEorGE Exior. By T. B, Kebbel, 
To a Captive THROSTLE.—A Poem. By Alfred 

Austin. 
Tue Work OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND DURING THE 

PRESENT CENTURY. By Canon Gregory, 
CurkENT Pouttics, By the Editors, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 





w ready, price 6 


ie MAN'S “MAGAZINE, No. 12, 


friction 
7 THAN WATER, By James Payn, Chaps, 
49-54 


CYCLING AS AN eee Pursuit. By B. W, 
Richardson, M.D, F.R.S. 

“Tin Deata Do’ Us Parr.” By U. Ashworth 
Taylor. 

TITLES. St 
LI.D., D.C 

RICHARD Roatan Ss GRAVE, 1883. By the Rev, H. 
R. Haweis. 

GREEN APPIN AND THE ISLAND OF Lismore. By 
George Milner. 

Toaps, “PAST AND Present. .By E. Kay Robinson. 

ga CarQuinEz Woops. Chaps. 9-10. By Bret 

arte. 


By Edward A, Freeman, 


Lonamans, GREEN, | and Co, 
Now ready (Sixpence), NEW SERIES, No. 4. 
pus CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS. 
PELINO VIERA’S CONFESSION. 
Furniss. 
Mrs, Orie. 
THE Giant's Rope. By the Anthor of “ Vice Versa.” 
Shap. 10. Repente Turpissimus. Chap. 11, 
Revolt. Chap. 12. Launched. With Illustrations 
by W. Ralston. 
ON BEING “ PILLED.” 
THE TOWERS OF SILENCE, 
A Siti ur MISUNDERSTANDING. Illustrated by G. 
da Maurier. 


London: SmrirH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 
7_ +? E, for OCTOBER. 
Now ready, price 6.1. 
CONTENTS. 

A Real Queen, by R. KE. Francillon.—Something 
about New Guiset.—Silverme:d, by Jean Middlemass, 
—Adve:tures with Man-Eaters.—Mixed Alsthetes, 
hy Mrs. M. E. Haweis.—In Dove Dule (with page 
Illustration), by Kev. Joseph B Dalton.—Recollec- 
tions of a Singing Chambe m.id.—The Bells of Bryll, 
by F. Scarlett Potter.—Whitby, by Hal L owther.— 
Earthquakes and their Causes, by Thomas Tyler.— 
In ‘‘ Bagman’s Lane,” hy J. Brookes Penfold.— 
Sonnet, by Lena Milman. 

London: KELLY ant Co., 51 Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C., and all booksellers. 


TOUR SCIENCE, 








Illustrated by H, 





“OURNAL of MENTAL 

e OCTOBER, 1883. Edited by D. Hack Toxe, 

M.D., and Grorae H. Savace, M.D. Price 3s 6d. 

CONTENTS. 

Presipentiat Appress. By W. Orange, M.D. 

On THE PatTHoLOGy OF CERTAIN CASES OF 
MELONCHOLIA ATTONITA OR ACUTE Dementia. by 
J. Wig'esworth, M.D. 

REMARKS ON SOME Minor MAtrTers OF MANAGEMENT 
In AsyLums. By J. A. Campb:ll, M.D. 

Also Cases by Drs. Yellowlees, Greene, Clark, W. J. 
Mickle, and A, F. Mickle, and Articles on the 
Recent’ Lt macy Appointment and the Catastrophe 
at Southall Park. 


London: Jd. and A. Cxorcuiit, New Burlington 





Street. 
Now ready. 
rANIZE LORD'S PRAYER: Two 
Sermons. By the Rey. Brooke LAMBERT, 


Vicar of Greenwich. Price 2s. 
H. SorHeran and Co. 


oe e VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. _ 
ANH K OWENS COLLE GE 
_ CALENDAR for the SESSION 1883-84. Price 
33; by post, 3s 6d. 
Minche-ter: J. E.Cornisu. London: MACMILLAN 
and Co. 


Tw elfth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
fal Method | of Curing these Diseases. By RoBERT 
G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.8., &e. 
we on’: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Co’ 
leet Street; and SrmPasIn and Oo., Stationers’ H 
Court. 


WN UNIC Ti “GALLERY of ART.—See 
5 the BUILDER (41, by post, 43d); View of 
Maxim lian Stra-se, Angsburg ; * Furzebank, 
Brighton ; Su: day Se ‘hool, Peckh vu ; and St. James's 
C ngregutionu Church, Newoastle—Ravenna—Sani- 
tary Conzress, Glasgow—Building Coustruc'ion in 
America—The Art of Java, &.—46 Catherine Street, 
and all Newsmen. 
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eee 

GERMAN CLASSICS. 
WITH NOTES AND VOCABULARY. 

SCHILLER’S LIED von der 


KE (The Song of the Bell), and other 
= Bo eilads. By M. Forster. 23. 


, RT. B 
SCHILLER'S MARIA STUART. By 


Moritz FORSTER. 2s 6d. 


a HERMANN d 
G ORTHE . M. Forster. 12mo, cloth, ba 


°S EGMONT. By H. Apel. 
GOETHE'S 23 6d. y P 


LESSING’S MINNA von BARN- 


HELM. By J.A. F, Scumipr, 12mo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


CHAMISSO’S PETER SCHLEMIHL. 


By M. Forster. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


ANDERSEN (H. C.)—BILDERBUCH 
OHNE BILDER. By Atpuons Beck. 12mo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 


NIERITZ.—Die WAISE: a German 


Tale. By E.C. Orre. 12mo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


HAUFF’S MZRCHEN. A Selection 
from Haufi’s Fairy Tales. By A. Hoary, B.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 

WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 

Street, Edinburgh. 





EWALD’S PROPHETS, COMPLETE. 
5 vols, 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d each. 


EWALD’S COMMENTARY on the 
PROPHETS of the OLD TESTAMENT. By 
Professor H. Ewatp. Translated by the Rev. J. 
F, Situ. 


EWALD’S PSALMS, COMPLETE. 
2 vols, 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d each. 


EWALD’S COMMENTARY on the 
PSALMS. By Professor H. Fwaup. Translated 
by the Rev. E. Jounson, M.A. 


8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


EWALD’S JOB. COMMENTARY on 
the BOOK of JOB, with Translation by Pro- 
fessor H. Ewatp. Translated from the German 
by ~ Rey. J. FREDERICK SMITH, Complete in 

vol. 


6 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
103 6a each, 


KEIWS HISTORY of JESUS of 
NAZARA. Considered in its Connection with the 
National Life of Israel, and Related in Detail. 
Translated by ARTHUR Ransom. Vol. VI. and 
last—The Messianic Death at Jerusalem. I.— 
Arrest and Pseudo-Trial. II.-—The Death on the 
Cross. III.—Burial and Resurrection. IV.— 
The Messiah’s Place in History.—Indices, 


Vols, I. to V. at the same price each. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


A PROTESTANT COMMENTARY on, 
and INTRODUCTIONS to, the BOOKS of the 
NEW TESTAMENT. With General and Special 
Introductions by Professors Holtzmann, Lipsius, 
Heinr, Lang, H: Isten, and others. Edited by 
Professors P. W. Scuuipr and F. von Horzen- 
porFF, Translated from the Third German 
Edition by the Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A. In 3 vols. 
Vol. II. The Pauline Epistles, Romans, Corinth- 
ians, and Galatians. Vol. III., in the Press. 

Subscribers to the THEOLOGICAL TRANSLA- 

TION FUND LIBRARY receive these Volumes at 

7s per Volume. Prospectus, with Contents of the 

Series, post free on application. 

WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 

Street, Edinburgh. 





THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1883, 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 103 6d. 


The Rev. CHARLES BEARD’S 
LECTURES on the REFORMATION of the 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY in its RELATION to 
MODERN THOUGHT and KNOWLEDGE, 


THE PREVIOUS HIBBERT LECTURES. 
Professor KUENEN’S HIBBERT 


LECTURES, 1882, on NATIONAL RELIGIONS 
and UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. Delivered in 
Oxford and London, in April and May, 1882. By 
A. Kuenrn, LL.D., D.D., Professor of Theology 
at Leyden. 8vo, price 103 6d, cloth. 


Professor KUENEN’S GREAT WORK. 


The RELIGION of ISRAEL to the 
FALL of the JEWISH STATE. By Dr. A. 
KvueEnen, Professor of Theology at the University, 
Leyden. Translated from the Dutch by A, H. 
May. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 3ls 6d. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Govent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


R. T. L. NICHOLS’ PENNY 
VEGETARIAN COOKERY. 

Every Household should possess this marvel of 

cheapness. Of all Booksellers, or free for 14d, of 








W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND C0.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘ 
CRUISE OF THE ‘ALERT’ 
IN PATAGONIAN, POLYNESIAN, AND 
MASCARENE WATERS, 
By R. W. COPPINGER, M.D. 

(Staff Surgeon on board H.M.S. ‘ Alert.’) 
Illustrated with 16 Full-page Plates and several 
Woodcuts, from Sketches by the Author and 
Mr. F. North, R.N. 

Imp. 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. (Ready. 





EVOLUTION & NATURAL THEOLOGY. 
By W. F. KIRBY (British Museum). 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 4s 6d. [Next week. 





A NOVEL 


IN 


BY A DUTCH GIRL. 


TROUBLED TIMES. 
By A. FL. 8S. WALLIS. 
3 vols. crown 8yo, 3ls 6d. 

Translated from the Dutch, with the 

Assistance, by E. J. Irving. 


EXTRACTS AND CRITIQUES FROM 
DUTCH PRESS :— 





[ Ready. 
Author’s 


THE 


is a valuable acquisition to our literature. The 
author bas thoroughly sifted her materials, and 
presents us with an excellent historical sketeh...... 
People complain of a want of ideas in the Dutch 
novel; here we find a stock on which an ordinary 
novelist might base half a dozen of his stories.’ 

Professor A. PIERSON.—* This book is important 
enough to be treated from various points of views. 
Without being incebted to anyone’s recommendation 
it has beea universally read,” 

“ HAN DELSBLAD.”—“ It is impossible to read this 
book, the work of a young girl of scarcely twenty 
years of age, withont a feeling of amazement.” 

“PORTFEUILLE.” — “A triumph for Dutch 
literature...... The three volumes form a beautiful 
whole, full of thrilling episodes, vivid descriptions, 
and interesting complications.” 








Prepared by the Committee appointed by the Associa- 
tion for the Improvement of Geometrical 
Teaching. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PLAWE 
GEOMET 


(Corresponding to Euclid, Books I.-IT.) 
[ Newt week. 
PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Just published, 8vo cloth, price 19; 61. 
SPINOZA. FourEssays. By Professors 
J. Lanp, Kuno Fiscuer, and Van VOTES, and 
Ernest Renan. Edited with an Introduction by 
Professor W. Knraut, of St Andrews. 


Just published, Svo, cloth, price 103 62, 


PHYSICAL METEMPIRIC. By the 


late ALFRED Barratr. With a Portrait. 


By the same Author. 
PHYSICAL ETHICS; or, the Science 
of Action. 8vo, cloth, 12s, 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
treet, Edinburgh. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
A SYSTEM of SUBJECTIVE FOLI- 
TICAL ECONOMY. By Artuur M. SMiru. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent “Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


GERALD MASSEY’S NEW BOOK. 
In 2 yols., 1,100 pp., imp. 8vo, cloth extra, price 30s. 
The NATURAL GENESIS. By Gerald 
Massey. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 
June. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ Viva,” &e. 


Pearla. By M. Betham-Edwards, 
Author of “Kitty,” &. 
By Mrs. Caddy, 
Author of “ Artist and Amateur,’’ &e. 
Squire Lisle’s Bequest. 
Red Riding-Hood. By Fanny 
E, Mitutettr Nortvey, Author of “Olive Varcoe.”’ 





NicHous and Co., 23 Oxford Street, London, W. 


Adrian Bright. 
By 
ANNE Beaux, Author of “ Fay Arlington.” 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Dr, J. TEN BRINK.—‘ This extraordinary book }- 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


NEW WORKS. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 


Ready this day, price One Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTS FoR OCTOBER, 1883. 

Betrnva. By Miss Rhoda Broughton. (Con- 
tinued.) 

BrrTupay BALLADE OF SEPTEMBER 21st. 

Lorp REACONSFIELD’S CHARACTER. 

A RECOLLECTION OF THE RIVIERA. 

RERLIOZ. 

An ORGAN GIRL. 

Some REMINISCENCES OF JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 

Sr. Jonn’s Eve. 

A TRANSLATION FROM HEINE, 

GRANITE CRAGS. 

- IonE STEWART. 

tinued.) 


IN the ALSATIAN MOUNTAINS: 
a Narrative of a Tour in the Vosges. By Karua- 
ARINE Lek, Author of “ A Western Wildflower.”’ 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 9s. 


SOME PROFESSIONAL RECOLLEC- 


TIONS. A Romance of the Peerage, Some 
Singular Wills, Master and Man, Fishery Troubles, 
Dry Bones, &c. By a Former Member of the 
Council of the Incorporated Law Society. Inl 
vol. crown 8yo, 93. 


LORD STRATFORD de REDCLIFFE. 
—WITH LORD STRATFORD in the CRIMEAN 
WAR. By James Henry Suene, Autkor of 
*‘The Frontier Lands of the Christian and the 
Turk,’ &c. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s, 


The SECRET SERVICE of the CON- 
FEDERATE STATES in EUROPE; or, How the 
Confederate Cruisers were Equipped. By James 
D. Butuocu, Naval Representative of the Con- 
federate States in Europe during the Civil War. 
In 2 vols. (Just ready. 


a 


~] 


PSS DNS Sb 


ie 


By Mrs, Lynn Linton. (Con- 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
By the AUTHOR of “SECOND THOUGHTS,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown Svo. 


BEL I AD A, 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Will be published early in October. 


JULIET, By a New Writer. In3 vols. 


** A fresh bright study of country life. It is like a 
poem translated into prose.”’—Whitehall Review. 


A STRUGGLE for FAME. By Mrs. 
J. H. Rippert, Author of ‘The Mystery iu 
Palace Gardens,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“Brimfal of the quiet humonr, the tender pathos, 
the graphic word-painting and skilful character 
sketching which mark all Mrs, Riddell’s stories,’’— 

Society. 


Dr. EDITH ROMNEY. 3 vols. 
PUT tothe PROOF. By Miss Caroline 


Foruenrci.y.* In 3 vole. crown 8yvo. 
“ The brightness and freshness which never fail to 
charm in Miss Jessie Fothergill’s novels are apparent 
in‘ Put to the Proof.’ ”’—Manchester Examiner. 


DISARMED. By Miss 
Epwarps, Author of * Kitty,’’ &e. 
There is not a person in these three volumes who 
does not possess a distinct individuality, and one or 
two may fairly be called new types.’”’—Academy, 





Betham 


2 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





Sixteen pages, One Penny. 
PITMAN’S MUSICAL MONTHLY. 
Order at once from your bookseller. 
London: F, PITMAN, 20 and 21 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Sold everywhere. 


THE CHRISTIAN MILLION. 





THE CHRISTIAN MILLION. 


THE 


CHRISTIAN MILLION. 


Now ready, imp. 4to, price 33 6d, post fre. 
NHAKESPEARE’S TOMB. 
—An Original Etching by GrorGe AIKMAN, 
A.R.S.A., of the CHURCH of the HOLY TRINITY, 
STRATFOKD-on-AVON, is contained in the October 
Part of “ENGLISH ETCHINGS.” Also “The 
Beacon Fire,” by Edwin Buckman, R.W.S., and 
“* Tie White Hart, Southwark,” by Ned Swain, $.P.E. 





WiLL1aM REEVES, 185 Fieet Street. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


FOR OCTOBER. 
Edited by T. H. S. ESCOTT. 


Tue Foreign Poticy oF France. By Paul Leroy-Beaulieu. 

Mr. Irnvine’s INTERPRETATIONS OF SHAKSPEARE. By E. R Russell. 

InpIAN Princes at Home, By Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.I., Agent Governor- 
General for Central India. : 

Victor Hugo: La LEGENDE DES S1EcLES. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Russia, AUSTRIA, AND THE DaNuBIAN STATES. 

Some Recent BrocraPuies. By Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. 

THE PRESENT STATE OF THE GERMAN ARMY. By Captain Ernst Braune. 

Turovuan PortugaL. By Lady Gregory. 

Wuy Have a Hanaman? By Major Arthur Griffiths. 

Tur RapicaL PROGRAMME. III, THE HOUSING OF THE Poor IN Towns. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


AN ELECTION MANUAL. 


By J. E. GORST, Q.C., M.P. 
CONTAINING THE CORRUPT - — PRACTICES PREVENTION 
ACT, 1883. 





With Notes, crown 8yvo. [| Next week. 


DOWN SOUTH. 
By Lady DUFFUS HARDY, 
Author of ‘“ Through Cities and Prairie Lands.” 


[Next week, 


BOOK, From 1701 To 1796. 
By the Rev. HENRY JOHN WALE, M.A, 
Author of “Sword and Surplice.” 


Demy 8vo. [Next weer. 


NEW NOVEL BY CAPTAIN HAWLEY SMART. 
HARD LINES. 


By HAWLEY SMART, Author of “ Breezie Langton,” ‘‘ At Fault,” &e. 


3 vols. [This day. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS. 
GEOFFREY STIRLING. 


By Mrs. LEITH ADAMS, Author of “ Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling,” &c. 


3 vols. [This day. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Strect. 





THREE NEW NOVELS. 
HICKER THAN WATER. By James Payne, Author of 


“ Lost Sir Massingberd,”’ &. 3 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 
** A realistic novel of the best kind.”’—Morning Post, 


Copyright Edition. 


N THE CARQUINEZ WOODS. By Bret Harte, Author 
of “ The Luck of Roaring Camp,” &. Crown 8vo, price 2s, boards; 2s 6d, 
cloth. 
“This tale has much of the force and freshness of Bret Harte’s earlier works 
soheat . The Carquinez Woods’ are painted with a vigorous and a graphic pen.”— 
Spectator. 


UT CAESAR AUT NIHIL. By the Countrss von 
Borumenr, Author of ‘‘German Home Life.’”’ 3 vols. price 21s, 


“‘This novel treats of Nihilism—its roots, branches, and effects—in the most 
interesting manner possible. Everybody should read it.’’—Whitehall Review. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 


re ISTORIC YORKSHIRE.” By Wrtu14am Anprews, 
F.R.H.S. A work of great value, Handsomely got out, See Press 
Opinions. 3s 6d. 
REEVES and TurNER, Strand, London ; or by post from F, R, Spark, “‘ Express’’ 
Office, Leeds, for 3s 11d. 


THE ‘“ MULTIPLEX ” COPYING PROCESS 


Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid 
the Inventor £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their De; artments. 

No washing-off. Nore-melting. Suits all climates. Negatives available for years. 
Fall particulars post free.—C. FELLOWS, 4 Merridale Street, Wolverhampton 














—————_____ 


SMITH, ELDER, AND Co’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME by Miss THACKERAY (Mrs 
Richmond Ritchie), . 


On October 5th, large crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A BOOK of SIBYLS: Mrs. Barbauld—Migg 


Edgeworth—Mrs. Opie—Miss Austen. By Miss Tuackepay 
(Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). Essays reprinted from the Cornhill 
Magazine. 


On October 10th, handsomely printed and bound in cloth, gilt edges 
with Photograph, small 4to, 10s 6d. . 


The MATTHEW ARNOLD BIRTHDAY. 


BOOK. Arranged by his Daughter, ELEANoR ARNoxp, 
On October 10th, with a Portrait, crown S8vo, 6s, 


MERV: a Story of Adventures and Cap. 
tivity. Epitomised from “The Merv Oasis.” By Epoyp 
O’Donovan, Special Correspondent of the Daily News, 

New and Revised Edition, in One Volume, 
On October 10th, with Portrait, crown 8yvo, 7s 6d. 


MEMORIES of OLD FRIENDS. Being 


Extracts from the Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of Pen. 
jerrick, Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871, to which are added Fonr. 
teen Original Letters from J.S. Mill, never before published, 
Edited by Horace N. Pym. 
Popular Edition, Abridged, with a New Preface. 
On October 10th, crown 8vyo, 2s 6d. 


LITERATURE and DOGMA. An Essay 


towards a Better Comprehension of the Bible. By Marruew 
ARNOLD. 


NEW NOVEL by the Author of ‘‘ Clifford Gray.” 
On October 5th, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


EUGENIA: an Episode. By W. M. Hardinge, 


Author of “ Clifford Gray.’’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


CLARENDON PRESS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 








In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price £2 2s. 


CORPVS POETICVM BOREALE. The 
Poetry of the Old Northern Tongue. From the Earliest Times to 
the Thirteenth Century. Edited, Classified, and Translated, with 
Introduction, Excursus, and Notes by GuDBRAND VIGFUSSON, 
M.A., and F. York Powett, M.A. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 


T. MACCI PLAVTI TRINVMMVS. With 


Notes and Introductions, intended for the Higher Forms of 
Public Schools. By C. E. Freeman, M.A., Assistant-Master of 
Westminster, and the Rev. A. Stoman, M.A., Master of the 
Queen’s Scholars of Westminster. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 1s 6d. 


REDDENDA MINORA; or, Easy Passages 
for Unseen Translation, for the Use of Lower Forms. Composed 
and Selected by C.S. Jerram, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Oxford, Editor of Lucian’s “‘ Vera Historia,’’ ‘‘ Cebetis 
Tabula,” &c. 


Feap. 8vo, price ls. 


MILTON: SAMSON AGONISTES. Edited 


with Introduction and Notes by Joun CuuRTON COLLINS. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 


GERMAN COMPOSITION. Extracts from 
English and American Writers for Translation into German. 
With Hints for Translation in Foot-notes. By HerMANN LANGE, 
Teacher of Modern Languages in Manchester. 

The book has been arranged so that it may be used with advantage 

by Students who do not possess the Author’s other Works. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, 
7 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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BOOK SEASON, 1883. 


GIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S 
9B RELIG ST. 


—_—_—_ , 
scoTTISH PICTURES. Drawn with 
nand Pencl. By the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D., 
er of English Pictures,” “ French Pictures, 
= Profusely Illustrated by Perceval Skelton, 
MacW hirter, Boot, Whymper, and other Eminent 
tists. Imperial octavo, 8:, handsomely bound, 
* edges ; morocen, 25s. _Tke New Volume of 
Be « Pen and Pencil ’’ Series. ; 
The SPANISH REFORMERS: their 
Memories and Dwelling-places. By the Rev. 
Joun STOUGHTON, D.D., Author of ** Footprints 
of the Italian Reformers,” &e, The tragic story 
f the Reformers in Spain is here told in connec- 
tion with the places where thoy suffered. The 
volume is richly illustrated, and forms an attrac- 
tive gift-book. With many Iilustrations, quarto, 
§:, handsomely bound in bevelled boards,gilt edges. 


Books for the Luther Commemoraticn. 
HOMES and HAUNTS of LUTHER. 


ev. JOHN StovucHTon, D.D. New and 

Bel Thaltion, with Additional Chapters and 

Portraits, profusely illustrated, quarto, 8s, 
handsome cloth, gilt edges. ; ; 

This volume describes the homes Luther lived in, the 

aces he visited, and the associations connected with 

them. No better gift-book for the season can be found. 


LUTHER ANECDOTES: Memorable 
fayingsand Doings of Martin Luther, gathered 
from his Books, Letters, and History, forming a 
Sketch of his Life and Work, chiefly in bis own 
words. By Dr. Macauxay, Editor of Leisure Hour. 
With Engravings, crowu 8vo, ls 6d, cloth boards. 


LUTHER and the CARDINAL: a 
Historie-Biographicu Tale. Given in English by 
Jour Sutter. With Fine Historical Portraits. 
Crown 8vo, 52, cloth boards. : : 

The characters in this story are ail historical. The 
book gives vivid and life-like pictures of Luther, of 
his great opponent, Cardinal Albrecht, of Mainz, and 
of the deeds and men of that day. The book is ad- 
mirably suited for all who like to learn history 
accurately and yet ea ily. 


MARTIN LUTHER, the REFORMER 
of GERMANY. With Portrait. 4to. New Series 
of Biographical Tracts. No. I. 1d. 

BY-PATHS of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 

1, CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE: a His- 
tory of the London Obelisk, with an Exposition 
en the Hieroglyphics. By the Rev. J. Kina, 
Lecturer for the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. cloth boards, 

This volume seeks to interest the reader in the his- 
torical associations of the monument, and to enable 
him to read for himself what it has to tell us of the 
men and deeds of a long-distant past. 


2, ASSYRIAN LIFE and HISTORY. 
By M. KE. Harkness. With an Introduction by 
Reqmatp Stuart Pooue, Illustrated, crown 
8vo, 23 6d, cloth boards. 

This little book gives, in concise form, the latest 
knowledge of Assyrian history and customs, Very 
useful for teachers and Bible students, 


The PENTATEUCH. A Popular In- 
troduction. By the Rev. R, WHELER Busu, M.A., 
Rector St. Alphege, London Wall. Crown 8vo, 
2s 6d, cloth boards, 

This volume is de-igned to supply the reader of that 
important part of the Bible of whic’ it treats with 
information which he cou!d scarcely vbtain except by 
consulting many large and costly works. 


JOSHUA, JUDGES, and RUTH. A 
Popular Introduction. By the Rev. R. WHELER 
Busu, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s, cloth boards. 

Uniform with the ‘‘ Introduction to the Penta- 
teuch.”” A most useful book for Bible students. 


The AUTHORITY of SCRIPTURE: 

a Restatement of the Argument. By the Rev. R. 

A. Reprorp, M.A., LL.B., Author of ** Prophecy : 

its Nature and Evidence.” Cr. 8vo, 5s, cloth boards. 

A clear, concise statement, in the face of modern 

objections, of the arguments for the authority of 
Scripture. For the student and general reader, 


SUNDAY MEDITATIONS. Adapted 
to the Course of the Christian Year. By Pre- 
bendary Danren Moorr, M.A., Chapla‘n in 
Ordinary to the Queen, 5, cloth boards. 


ELECTRICITY and its USES. By 
Joun Munro, of the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers and Electricians. “With numerous 
Engravings, crown 8vo, 3; 6d, cloth boards. 

A popular account cf the recent adaptations of 
electricity—the telegraph, telephone, electric light, 
electric force, curative electricity, &c. It is written so 
a8 to be understood without any prior knowledge of 
electrical science by the reader. 


AMONG the MONGOLS. By the Rev. 
James Gitmour, M.A., of Pekin. With Map 
and numerous Engravings from Photographs 

and Native Sketches, 63, c!oth boards, 

No one who begins this boo'c will leave it till the 
narrative ends, or doubt for an instant that he has 
een enchained by something separate and distinct 
in literature.”"—Spectator. 


ANTS and their WAYS. By the Rev. 
W. Farran Wuire, M.A., Vicar of Stonehouse, 
Gloucestershire. With numerous Illustrations 
and a Complete List of Genera and Species of the 

" British Auts, 53, c oth boards, 

., .We can safely promise to all who have not read 

it that a great treat is in store for them when they 

do.” —Standard, 


London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


MR. STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY.—THE LIBRARY EDITION. 


DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, AND EXPLANATORY. 





EMBRACING SCIENTIFIC AND OTHER TERMS, NUMEROUS FAMILIAR EXPRESSIONS, 
AND A COPIOUS SELECTION OF OLD ENGLISH WORDS, TO WHICH ARE 
APPENDED LISTS OF SCRIPTURE AND OTHER PROPER 
NAMES, ABBREVIATIONS, AND FOREIGN 
WORDS AND PHRASES, 


BY THE 
Rev. JAMES STORMONTH, 


AUTHOR OF “ETYMOLOGICAL AND PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES,” &c. 


THE PRONUNCIATION CAREFULLY REVISED BY 


Toe Rev. P. H. PHELP, M.A. Canvas. 





To be Completed in Twelve Monthly Parts. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, PART I., PRICE 2s. 


THe success which the numerous large editions of Mr. Stormonth’s original Dictionary have 
met with in Britain and in all English-speaking countries, has been followed by repeated re- 
quests that an Edition suited to the Library should be issued. To meet this demand, Messrs. 
Biackwoop and Sons have this day issued the First Part of a Lisrary Epition, which, from 
the extensive additions and improvements which it embodies, will be practically a new Work. 
In it the valuable features of the original Dictionary have been preserved, while extensive 
additions have been made of new entries and new groups of words. 


Besides being a complete English Dictionary, the Lisrary EpITIon oF “ SrorMoNTH’s 
ETYMOLOGICAL AND PRonouncinG DicTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE” will, from the 
extent, variety, and fulness of the information given, in a very considerable degree supply the 
place of an English Cyclopedia, 


The Library Dictionary will form a handsome Imperial Octavo Volume of over 1,200 
pages, printed in a new, bold, and clear type, specially cast for the purpose, the leading word 
in each group being brought out in ‘* Clarendon ”? letters, so as to facilitate greatly the 
work of reference. The paper is of superfine quality, and of a suitable thickness to make 
the volume of a convenient size for everyday use. The work, when completed, will be bound 
in an elegant and substantial style. 


*«* Detailed Prospectus and Specimen Pages may be had on application. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh & London. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON.—NOTICE. 











Fresh Copies of all the Best New Books are added to MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY as the Demand increases, and arrangements are made with the Leading 
Publishers for an ample Supply of all the Principal Works of the New Season as they 
appear. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ONE GUINEA TO FIVE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for OCTOBER. 


*,* This Catalogue comprises the Surplus Copies of many leading Books of the 
Past and Present Seasons, with more than Two Thousand older Works of General 
Interest at the Lowest Current Prices. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 





281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN AND C0.’S LIST. 


THE NEW SIXPENNY MAGAZINE. 


No. I., now ready, price Sixpence. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS. 
ALMA TADEMA, R.A. Frontispiece—SHY. Engraved 


from the Picture in the possession of D, O. Mills, Esq., New York. 


F. MAITLAND.—FROM the OLD LAW COURTS to the 
NEW. With Illustrations by H. Furniss, John O’Connor, and A. Morrow. « 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE.—Les 


CASQUETTES : a Poem. 
GRANT ALLEN.—The DORMOUSE at HOME. With 


Illustrations by Charles Whymper. 


J. COMYNS CARR.—ROSSETTIS INFLUENCE in ART. 


Witk Illustrations after Paintings and Drawings by Rossetti. 




















WILLIAM BLACK.—The SUPERNATURAL EXPERI- 
ENOES of PATSY CONG. 


Professor HUXLEY, P.R.S.—OYSTERS and the OYSTER 


QUESTION. Part I., with Illustrations. 








CHARLOTTE M. YONGE.—The ARMOURER’S 
PRENTICES ChaptersI.-II. Se3 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


No. L., now ready, price Sixpence. 





MACMILLAN’S 4s 64 SERIES.—New Volumes. 


The EXPANSION of ENGLAND. Two 


Courses of Lectures. By J. R. Seetry, M.A, Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Cambridge, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Fellow of the Royal Historical Society, and Honorary Member of the Hiz- 
torical Society of Massachusetts. Crown 8vo, 4s 6.1. 


A GREAT TREASON. A Story of the War 


of Independence. By Mary A, M. Hoppus. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 93, 





MACMILLAN’S 6s POPULAR NOVELS.—New Volume. 


SHANDON BELLS. By William Black, 


Author of “A Princess of Thule,” “The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” 
&e. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOTES onthe CAUCASUS. By “‘ Wanderer.” 
_— Professor WESTCOTT’S NEW BOOK. 


The EPISTLES of ST. JOHN. The Greek 


Text, with Notes and Essays, by Brooke Foss Wesrcorr, D.D., D.C L., 
Regius Professor of Divinity, and Fellow of Kiug’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, 


2s 6d. 
Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS’S NEW BOOK. 


SERMONS PREACHED in ENGLISH 


CHURCHES. By Rev. PHILLIPS Brooks, Rector of Trinity Church, 
Boston, Massachusetts, Author of ‘The Candle of the Lord, and Other 
Sermons,”’ Crown 8vo, 63, 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 


SELECTIONS from COWPER’S POEMS. 


Selected and Arranged by Mrs. OLIPHANT. With a Vignette, 18mo, 43 61. 
[Newt week. 


Nearly ready, in 14 vols. 18mo, paper covers, 1s each; cloth, 1s 61 each. 


HENRY JAMES’S NOVELS and TALES. 


PORTRAIT of a LADY. 8 vols. The AMERICAN. 


2 vols. 


RODERICK HUDSON. 2 vols. The EUROPEANS, 1 vol. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE. 1 vol. CONFIDENCE, &e. 1 vol. 
DAISY MILLER, &c. 1vol. SIEGE of LONDON, &e. 1 vol 


re of the FUTURE. 1 
vol, 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. By 


CHARLOTTE M. Yonae, Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redelyffe,”’ &e. 
8vo, 53 each Volume. VOL. [. From ROLLO to EDWARD IL. 53. 
—VOL. II. The WARS in FRANCE. 5s—VOL. III. The WARS of the 
= ce REFORMATION TIMES. 53.—VOL, V. ENGLAND and 
SPAIN. 53. 


The FIELD of DISEASE: the Phenomena, 


Causes, and Preventions of Diseases affecting M nkind. A Book of Preven- 
tive Medicine. By B. W. Ricuarpson, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., Hon. 
Physician t> the Royal Literary Fund, Author of “ Diseases of Modern 
Life,’’ “On Alcohol,” &c. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


A STUDY of SPINOZA. By James 


Martineav, LL.D., D.D., Principal of Manchester New College, London. 
With a Portrait. Second Edition, revised, Crown 8vo, 63. 
No. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


An INTERNATIONAL EPISODE, &e, 
vo’. 


Nxtra feap. 


288, 


OCTOBER, Price ls. : 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. A Swiss PEASANT NOVELIST. . 
2. Pxarn Facts 1n Invian Poticy. By Sir Charles Hobhouse, Bart. 
3. A PANHELLENIC FESTIVAL OF TO-Day. 
4, CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN SCHOOLS. 
5, Tue “Way” anp THE ** How”’ or Lanp Nationarisation. By Alfred 


R. Wallace. 


6. GENIUS. 
7. Tue Wizarp’s Son. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 31-35, 
8, REVIEW OF THE MONTH, 


- MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








a 
MESSRS. Wu. BLACKWOOD & SONY 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED.—SECOND EDITION, 
Complete in Two Volumes, post 8vo. 


ALTIORA PEToO. 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
Author of “ Piccadilly,” &e. 
Illustrated, price 21s. 

* Brilliant and delightful......The book is one which everybody will greed; 
and greatly admire. It is the outcome of s‘ngular originality and indopeay rad 
wea It contains enough to equip a score of ordinary novelists for the production 
of a score of extraordinary novels.’’—Atheneuwm. a 

“May be characterised as a novel of a thon-and, if only for the fact that} 
may be read throuzh consecutively twice, or even thrice, with augmented pleas t 
to the reader with every fresh peruzal......It is not as a story that ‘ Altiora Peto* 
challenges warm adiniration, but.as a brilliant picture of life and manners”. 
Spectator. : + 

‘The whole book sparkles with brilliant dialorue. Tt is rich in characters 
It is intricate and ingenious in plot.’’—London Guardian, _ 

**It is impossible to» exaggerate the sense of infinite refreshment inspired 
this work of genuine wit, of strong good sense, of sharp insight, and 
style.”’—Graphic. ; : . ne sobolaciy 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


This day is published. 


NORFOLK BROADS AND RIVERS: 
OR, THE WATERWAYS, LAGOONS, AND DECOYS OF EAST ANGLIA, 
By G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES, 


Author of ‘f The Swan and her Crew.” 


Illustrated with Twelve Full-page Plates, post 8vo, 143. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


enact 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Ejition. 


MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE, 


A Gossip with No Plot in Particular, By A Pxarn Woman. New Edition, 
complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 

“Tho story of ‘My Trivial Life’ is a genuine book, and may indeed he 
esteemed for one of the bitterest and cleverest novels produced of late years.”— 
Saturday Review. 

“It is, in fact, a work of great ability, by one who observes keenly and, at the 
same time, sees deeply iuto character. She has the power of presenting real 
people,”’—Atheneum. 

** A book really cleverly and amrsingly written.’’—Vanity Fair. 

“The author reminds me again and again of Jane Aus‘en.’’—Truth, 

“ She delights the intellect by a continuous snecession of brizht, witty, often 
caustic sketches of what is commonly known as ‘ good society.’...... Imagination, 
wit, and the power of mental analysis have all contributed to make ‘A Plain 
Woman's’ story a remarkable book.’’—Scotsman. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London 





This day is published. 


SANTO, LUCIA, and CO. in AUSTRIA. 


By Euia Hunter, Author of ** A Lady’s Drive from Florence to Cherbourg.” 
With Frontispiece and Map. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published. 


RAMBLES with a FISHING-ROD. ByE. 
8S. Roscoz. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
Conrents:—An Antimn Ramble in the § f 
fishivg in the Black Forest—In Connemara—fiy-fishing in the Bavarian High- 
lands—A Spring Ramble in Normandy—A Week ab a German Castle—A Diary 
at Daves—The Professional Fisherman of the Eastern Alps—On Fishing Tours 
Abroad—Sea-Trout Fishing, &e. 


kammerzut and Tyrol—Pikes 












“A very delightful book.’’—Scotsman. 

“Such books as Mr. Roseoe’s are our only guides to the Continental sport ; nor 
could the traveller who desires to explore the re:oureas of the rivers of Germany 
and of Switzerland desire a better companion than ‘Rambles with a Fishing: 
Rod.’ ’’—St. Jumes’s Gazette. 

“ The little volume is well adapted to form part of the eqnioment of the angler 
when he sets out on his holiday; rodin hand. He will find it a most delightful 
companion,’’—Dundee Advertiser. 

** A right pleasant pocket companion.”’—Bell’s Life in London. 










WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


—————— 
——— 











Medium 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


GLOSSARY of TERMS and PHRASES. 


Edited by the Rev. H. PERCY SMITH, M.A., assisted by the 
tev. Sir Georce W. Cox, Bart., M.A., the Rev. Prof. TWISDEN, 
M.A., C. A. M. Fennec, M.A., Colonel W. Paterson, the Rev. 
C. P. Mitner, and others. 
The “SATURDAY REVIEW ” says :— - f 

“There are on every page a great number of words which it is no shame for 
the best educated not to know, beeau-e they belong to technical, not a 
language, We believe, in short, that almost everything which can be reasonably 

expected to be found in a Dictionary will be found here,” 
Tho “SPECTATOR” says : — a 
“The utility of the hook is manifest; that it is done by competent hands, we 40 
nit doubt. The reputation of the writers is sufficient gaarantee, and all our 
examination of the items has tended to confirm the beli f. The scholarship im 


fat 


particular, so generally deficient in books of this kind, is exact. 


London: KEGAN, PAUL, TRENCG, and CO. 
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MESSRS. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS’ 


IRST LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE WORKS OF 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


xeW AND COMPLETE COPYRIGHT EDITION 
§ OF THE WORKS OF 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


RIVERSIDE EDITION. 
In 11 vols., printed from New Electrotype Plates, 
crown Sv, cloth, price 3s 61 a Volume, 

+; Bdition will include the Prose and Poctical 

wae o ‘Mr, Emerson hitherto published, and in 

addition, Two New Volumes of Essays, Lectures, and 

Gpeeches, preprrel for Publication, in accordance 

Sip the terms of Mr. Emerson’s Will, by his Literary 
Executor, Mr. J. Elliot Cabot. 


New Portraits of Mr. Emerson will appear in 
a Satie, one of them an Etchiag by Schott from 
an early Portrait taken in Eng'and, which will form 
the Frontispiece to ‘Nature’; and the other a Stecl 
Bograving by Wilcox, from a late Photograph, which 
will go in the Volume of ** Poems. 


Vol. 1. NATURE, ADDRESSES, and LEC- 
TURES. [ Ready. 
+,* This Buok has heretofore borne the name 
MISCELLANIES. 
Vol. 2 ESSAYS. First Series. 
Vol. 3. ESSAYS. Second Series. 


Vol. 4. REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


[Ready. 
{Ready, 


[ Ready. 
Yo. 5, ENGLISH TRAITS. foot, & 
Vol. 6, CONDUCT of LIFE. Oct. 8. 


Yo. 7, SOCIETY and SOLITUDE. 
[Oct. 20. 


Vol. 8. LETTERS and SOCIAL AIMS. 
[Oct. 20. 
Vol. 9. POEMS. [Nov. 3. 
Vol. 10. LECTURES and BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES. LNov. 3, 
Vol. 11, MISCELLANIES. [Nov. 3. 


Mr, LONGFELLOW'S LAST POEM.—COPY- 
MICHAEL ANGELO. By the late 


H. W. Loncrettow. W.th 17 Full-page Original 
lilustrations, and 20 Wocdcuts, specially designed 
for this Work. 184 pp., 4to, cloth, gilt edges, £1 Is, 


MEN of the TIME. The Eleventh 


Edition, revised to 1883. Crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


§SHAKSPERE. Edited by Charles 
Knieut. With 340 Illustrations by Sir John 
Gilbert, R.A. Super-royal 8vo, cloth, 15s, 

The IMPERIAL NATURAL 
HISTORY. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 
1,000 pp., with 500 Woodcuts, super-royal 8vo, 

loth, 153, 

The BIRTHDAY BOOK of FLOWER 
and SONG. Edited by Aticra A. LeiTH. With 
Full-page Illustrations printed in Colours, 4to, 
cloth, gilt edges, 103 6d. 

A NEW LARGE-TYPE EDITION of 


Professor HENRY MORLEY’S 
EDITION of the SPECTATOR. 9800 pp. in each 
Volume. In 3 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d, 


The WORKS of WILLIAM HOGARTH. 
By Joun IRELAND. With 88 Copper-plate En- 
gravings, snper-royal 8vo, cluth, 10s 6d. 


EVERY BOY’S BOOK. Edited by 
Epmunp RovutT.LepGe. Fifteenth Edition, revised, 
and brought down to 1883. With Coloured Plates, 
cloth, 8s 6d ; c'oth, gilt edges, 93 6d. 


BARTLETT’S FAMILIAR QUOTA- 
TIONS. Auhor's New, Revised, and Enlarged 
Edition. Printed from new American Electro- 
type Plates on highly finished paper. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of STATISTICS. 
Edited by M. G. MuLnuaty. Crown 8yo, rox- 
burghe, 7s 6d. 

DISCOVERIES and INVENTIONS of 
the NINETEKNTH CENTURY. By Roserr 
Rovttever, B.Sc., F.u.8. With 400 Ilns- 
trations, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges. New and 
Cheaper Edition. 7s 61. 

APOPULAR HISTORY of SCIENCE. 
By Roserr Routieper, B.sSe, F.C.S. With 333 
Illustrations and Full-pige Piates. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, giltedges, New and Cheaper Edition. 73 6d. 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. A 
New Edition. 960 pp, with 290 Illustrations, and 
32 paces of Coloured Plates. 
gilt elges, 7s 6d. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 


FOR CHRISTMAS, 1883. 





GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. A New 
Edition, 552 pp., with 240 Illustrations and 32 
pages of Culoured Plates, crown 8vo, gilt edges, 


73 6d. 
ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S 


ANNUAL for 1884. With many Illustrations and 
13 Coloured Plates, Twenty-second Year of 


Pablication, 6s. 
ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY GIRL’S 


ANNUAL for 1884. With many Illustrations and 
12 Coloured Pilates. Sixth Year of Publication, 63. 


The CIRCUS and MENAGERIE BOOK. 


Printed in Colours, fancy boards, 6:. 


The MINSTREL BOOK. Printed in 


Colour, fancy boards, 63, 


The PANTOMIME BOOK. Printed in 


Culours, fancy boards, 63. 


The IMPERIAL NATURAL HISTORY 
PICTURE BOOK. With 80 Full-Page Illus- 
trations, 53; and in boards, 33 6d. 

LITTLE WIDEAWAKE for 1884. By 
Mrs. Sate Barker. With Ovizinal Plain and 
Coloured Llustrations by M. E,. Edwards, M. 

Kearns, Charlotte Weeks, and others. Crown 

4to, cloth, gilt edges, 5;; aud in boards, 33 6d. 


The BOY’S PLAYBOOK of SCIENCE. 
By Professor J. H. Peprer. With 400 Ilustra- 
tions, New and Cheaper Edition, 53. 


The PLAYBOOK of METALS. By 


Joun Henry Pepper. With 300 Iliustrations, 
New and Che per Edition, 5s. 


The YOUNG LADY’S BOOK. A 
Manual of Amusements, Exercises, Studies, and 
Pursuits. Edited by Mrs. Henry MACKARNESS. 
With 270 Illustrations, New and Cheaper 
Edition, 5s. 

NOTABLE VOYAGES: from 
Columbus to Parry. By W. H. G. Kexeaston, 
With Illustrations, 5s. 


TRAVELLING ABOUT OVER NEW 
and OLD GROUND. By Lady Barker. With 
Maps and Ii lustrations, 5s. 


MODERN MAGIC: a Practical Treatise 


on the Art of Conjuring. By Professor Horr. 
MANN. With 318 Illustrations, 5:. 


ThePRACTICAL FAMILY LAWYER. 
By W. A. HoLpsworts, Barrister-at-Law. <A 
New and Revised Edition, embodying all the 
Legal Changes to August, 1883, 5s, 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT’S HEY- 
DIDDLE-DIDDLE PICTURE-BOOK. Contain- 
ing his Four Latest Shitling Toy Buok:. 5s. 


LAMB’S TALES from SHAK- 
SPEARE. With Illustrations by Sir John 
Gilbert, R.A. Cloth gilt, 53; and in boards, 33 61. 


DODD'S BEAUTIES of SHAK- 
SPEARE. With I lustrations by Sir John 
Gilbert, R.A. Cloth gilt, 5s; and in boards, 3s 6d, 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Portrait 
and 100 Iliustrations by J. D. Watson. Cloth 
gilt, 5s; and in boards, 33 6d. 

KATE GREENAWAY’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 

LITTLE ANN, and OTHER POEMS. 


By Janfpand Ann TayLor. With Original Iilus- 
trations by Kate Greeuaway. Printed in Colours 
by Edmund Evans. 5s, 


LITTLE TINY’S BOOK. With many 
Illustrations. Feap. 4to, cloth, 5s; and in boards, 
33 


KING ARTHUR and HIS KNIGHTS 
of the ROUND TABLE. By Henry Fritnu. 
With 50 Illustrations by F. A. Frasér. 33 6d. 


ROBIN HOOD: Ballads and Songs. 
Collected by Joseru Kitson. With 50 Original 
Jilustrations by Gordon Browue. (“* Red Line 
Poets.”) 33 6d. 

The POEMS of JAMES RUSSELL 
LOWELL. (‘* Red Line Poets.’’) 53 Gd. 

LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. New 
Edition, re-set from new type, c ntaining 86 Copy- 
right Poems. With 83 Illustrations ia tue Text 
by Sir John Gilbert, RA, and other Artists. 
(‘* Red Line Poets.”’) 3s 6d. 

OLD WIVES’ FABLES. By Edouard 


LaBoutave. With many Lilustrations, Js 6d. 


The BIBLE EMBLEM ANNIVER- 
SARY BOOK. With 365 Illustrations by William 
Foster. Printed in Colours by Edmund Evans. 
33 6d ; and in boards, 2s 61. 


PHIZ’S TOY BOOK. With 44 pages 


of Coloured Plates. Cloth, 33 6d; boards, 2s tu. 











GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


ROUTLEDGE’S JUVENILES 


BOYS. New Volames. 
Boys. By Lady Barker. 3s 6d. 
Ascents and Adventures: a Record 


ot Hardy Mountaineering. By Henry Frits. 
3s Gd. 


for 


Meyrick’s Promise; or, Little Fugi- 
tives from the Jamaica Rebellion in 1865. Bg 
E. C. Putuures. 3s 6d, 

Holiday Stories for Boys and Girls. 


By Lady Barker. 33 6d. 


With the Colours. By R. M. Jephson. 


3s 61 
The Roll of the Drum. By R. M. 
EPHSON. 3s 6d. 


Sir Edward Seaward’s Narrative of 
His Shipwreck. Edited by Jane Porter. 336d. 


Planche’s Fairy Tales. Translated by 


R. PLANcHE. 33 6d. 
D’Aulnoy’s Fairy Tales. Translated 


by J. R. PLancne. 33 Gil. 


ROUTLEDGE’S YOUNG LADIES’ 
LIBRARY. New Volumes. 
By 


The Old House in the Square. 
ALICE WEBER. 3s 6d. 

The Asheldon Schoolroom. By the 
Author of “ Jeanette,” &. 3: 61. 


Tempest-Tossed, the Story of See- 
jun:fer. By the Author of “ Mademoiselle 


Mori.” 33 6d. 

The Doctor's Little Daughter. By 
ELizA METEYARD, 

Schoolgirls all the World Over. With 
Numerous Illustrations, 3s 61. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE in WORDS of 
ONE SYLLABLE. With 2+ Pages of Coloured 
lates by Krenbeim and Co., cloth gilt, 33 61; 
and in boards, 23 6d. 

The SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON, in 
WORDS of ONESYLLABLE. With 20 Original 
Pare Plates by A. W. Cooper. Printed in 
Colours by Edmund Evans. Cloth gilt, 33 6d; 
and iu boards, 2s 61. 


The COLOURED BIBLE for the 


YOUNG. With 125 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 33 6d. 


The MARVELS of the POLAR 


WORLD. Trauslated by Rossrt RovuTLepGE, 
B.Se. With Itlustrations, 2. 61. 


“TO BE, OR NOT TO BE.” An 


Amusing Record of your Friend’s Convictions. 
A Hundy Scrapbook fer Marriage Records. 
Arranged by W. Grey Wixson, C.C.S. Cloth, 
coloured edges, 2s 6d. 


For VERY LITTLE PEOPLE. By 


Mrs. SALE Barker, With 96 Page Plates, 2s 6d ; 
and in boards, 2:. 


SUNDAY TALKS with MAMMA. By 


Mrs. Sate Barker. With many Illustrations, 
23 61; and in boards, 2s. 


The SCHOOL RECITER for BOYS 


and GIRLS. Crown 8vo, clot, ls. 


LAZINELLA, and other DRAWING- 
ROOM PLAYS. By E. :. BiancHarp, and 
Others. Fancy board:, ls. 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT’S SHIL- 
LING TOYS. New Volumes. 
1. The Fox Jumped Over the 
Parson’s Gate. 1s, 
2. The Frog who Would a Wooing 


Go. 1s. 


KATE GREENAWAY’S ALMANAC 


for 183%. 1s; and in cloth gilt, 1s 6d, 


CHIROMANCY and PALMISTRY. 


By Henry Frita and Epwarp HERON-ALLEN. 


With Lilustrations, ls. 
KATE GREENAWAY’S FOUR 


CALENDARS for I88t. Printed on Cards. Size, 

9} by 7h inches. S.xpence each, 

1. Pictures of Spring, 
Autumo, W.nter. 


2. Summer and Winter. 
8. The Four Seasons. 


Summer, 








4. The Twelve Months. 
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Casseu. ano Company’s New ano Fortucomine Vowy 


The BOOK of HEALTH. A Systematic 
Treatise for the Professional and General Reader 
upon the Science and the Preservation of Health. 
Edited by Matcorm Morris. 1,080 pp., royal 
8y0, ¢' 2ls. With Contributions by Sir 
Risdon"Begnett, M.D., F.R.S.; John 8. Bristow, 
M.D., FR.&; J. Crichton Browne, LL.D., M.D.; 
T. Lauder Brunton, M.D., F.R.S.; Sir Joseph 
Fayrer, KO.S.1, F.R.S.; Malcolm Morris, 
F.R.C.S. Ed.; J. Russell Reynolds, M.D., 
¥F.R.S.; Henry Power, F.R.C.S.; W. 8. Savory, 
F.R.S.; Frederick Treves, F.R.C.S.; Hermann 
Weber, M.D., &c. ; 


OUR HOMES, and HOW to MAKE 
THEM HEALTHY. With numerous Practical 
Illustrations. Edited by SuirtEy ForsTer 
Mouepny, Medical Officer of Health to the Parish 

« of St. Pancras; Hon. Secretary to the Epidemio- 
«logical Soviety, and to the Society of Medical 
- Officers of Health. 960 pp., royal 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
With Contributions by Robert Brudenell Carter, 
F.R.C.S8.; F. 8. B. Francois de Chaumont, M.D., 
F.R.S.; W. H. Corfield, M.A., M.D. (Oxon) ; 
William Eassie, C.E., F.L.S., F.G.S.; Robert W. 
Edis, F.S.A., F.R.I.BA.; Rogers Field, B.A,, 
M.Inst.C.E.; Douglas Galton, C.B., D.C.L., 
F.R.S.; J. Wallace Peggs, C.E.; B. W. Richard- 
son, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 


ENCYCLOPZDIC DICTIONARY. 
Fifth Divisional Volume. A New and Original 
Work of Reference to all the Words in the English 
Language. With numerous Illustrations. Extra 
crown 4to, 384 pp., cloth, 103 6d. 

The first Four DIVISIONAL VOLUMES can be 
had bound together into 2 vols. half-morocco, each 21s. 











CASSELL’S 
CONCISE CYCLOPZADIA. 
This compact volume contains comprehensive and 
accurate information, brought down to the latest 
date, covering the whole field of Biographical, His- 
torical, Geographical, and Scientific Knowledge. About 
1,300 pp., royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 153; roxburgh, 18s. 


The PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of 
MECHANICS. Supplementary Volume. COon- 
taining about 5,000 Drawings of Modern Machi- 
rery, Instruments, and Tools. Cloth, 21s. 


LIFE and TIMES of J OHN BRIGHT. 
By W. Rosertson. 608 pp., with Portrait, extra 
crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LIFE of the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE, M.P.,D.C.L. Cheap Edition. By 
G. Barnett SmitH. Revised to Sammer of 1883, 
with Portrait, cloth, 33 6d. 


INDIA: the Land and the People. By 
Sir JAmzEs Carrp, K.C.B.,F.R.S. With Map of 
India and numerous Full-page Illustrations, demy 
8vo, cloth, 73 6d. 


The DISCOURSES of CAPTAIN JOHN 
SMITH. ByJoun AsutTon. With Fac-similes of 
the original Illustrations, crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 


TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L. 


Stevenson. 304 pp., crown 8y0, cloth, 5s. 


ENGLISH POETESSES. By Eric S. 


Rosertson, M.A. Crown 8yo, cloth, 53. 


VIGNETTES from INVISIBLE LIFE. 


By Joun Bapcock. With numerons Illustrations 
specially executed for the Work, crown 8vo, 33 6d, 


ENERGY in NATURE. By Wm. 
Lant CARPENTER, B.A., B.Sc. With 80 Illus- 
trations, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


DAISY DIMPLE’S SCRAP-BOOK. 

A Book of Picture Stories. Royal 4to, size 124 in. 

- by 10in., 192 pp., in handsome illuminated 
wrapper boards, 53. ; ; 





























The FORGING of the ANCHOR: a 
Poem. By Sir Samvet Fercuson, LL.D. With 
20 Original Illustrations, specially executed for 
the Work by A. Barraud, H. G. Glindoni, G. W. 
Harvey, W. Hatherell, Seymour Lucas, Hal 
Ludlow, J. Nash, W. H. Overend, C. J. Staniland, 
and W. L. Wyllie. Small 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 53. 





CHOICE POEMS by H. W. LONG- 
FELLOW. Illustrated from Paintings by his 
Son, Ernest W. Longfellow. Small 4to, cloth, 63, 





SUNLIGHT and SHADE. With 
numerous exquisite Engravings, by the best 
Artists of the day. The Work consists of Original 
and Selected Poems, beautifully printed on fine 
paper, and is uniform with ‘‘ The Changing 
Year,” one of the most popular Gift-books of the 
past Season. Extra crown 4‘0, 192 pp., cloth, 
gilt edges, 7s 6d. 


SOME MODERN ARTISTS. An Ac- 
count of the Life and the Works of Representa- 
tive Artists of the Day, with highly-finished En- 
gravings of their most popular Masterpieces, and 
Portraits of the Artists, from recent Photographs 
or well-known Paintings. Demy 4to, 255 pp., 
cloth, gilt edges, 12s 6a. 





MAGAZINE of ART. New Volume for 
1883. With about 400 choice Engravings from 
famous Paintings, and from Original Drawings 
by the First Artists of the Day. An Etching by 
Lalauze, from an Original Drawing by G. L. 
Seymour, entitled ‘‘ Maiden Dreams,” forms the 
Frontispiece. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 163, 





CHINA PAINTING. By Miss Florence 
Lewis, of the Lambeth School of Art. With 16 
Coloured Plates, and a Selection of Wood Engrav- 
ings, together with full Instructions to the Pupil. 
Oblong crown 4to, cloth, 5s, 


——__—_—_ 


FLOWER PAINTING in WATER 
COLOURS. Second Series, with 20 Coloured 
Plates by F. E. Hurme, F.L.S., F.S.A. With 
Instructions by the Artist. Crown 4to, 53, 





TREE PAINTING in WATER 
COLOURS. By W. H. J. Boor. With 18 Coloured 
Plates, and valuable Instructions by the Artist. 
Oblong crown 4to, cloth, 53. 


WATER - COLOUR PAINTING, a 
COURSE of. Eighth and enlarged Edition. 
With 24 Coloured Plates from Designs by R. P. 
Leitch, and full Instructions tothe Pupil. Cloth, 
53. 








The MOTHER GOOSE GOSLINGS. 


By ELEANOR W. Ta.sor. With Coloured Pictures, 
4to, 3s 6d. 


BRAVE LIVES and NOBLE. By C. 
L. Margaux. Illustrated, crown 4to, gilt edges, 
7s 6d. 





MYSELF and MY FRIENDS. By 


OtrvE PatcH. With numerous Illustrations, 
crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 5, 





KRILOF and HIS FABLES. By W. 
R. 8S. Ratston, M.A. Third Edition, enlarged, 
33 6d. 





BO-PEEP. Volume for 1883. TIllus- 
trated throughout with Original Pictures by 
leading Artists. Elegant picture boards, 23 6d 
cloth gilt, 33 6d. 





The LIFEof CHRIST. Bijou 
By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D,D, PRs, 
With 2 Frontispiece: by Holman Hint, Com, 
plete in 5 vols. Cloth, coloared edges (size, 
32mo), in cloth box, the set, 10s 63, ines 
*,* This new Edition is an Edit: 


“a for th 


Cabinet. The handy little volumes,sma ig size, 
set in beautifully clear type, easily re: ee x 
the neat and charming appearance will ve ‘fh * 


general request as a dainty and attractive gift, 





The LIFE and WORK of ST. Avr, 


By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., BRS, 
Complete in one handsome volume, with about 
300 Authentic Illustrations, specially executed for 
the Work, and 4 Coloured Maps, Extra crow, 
Ato, cloth, gilt edges, £1 1s, 





The OLD TESTAMENT COMME. 
TARY for ENGLISH READERS. Edited by the 
Right Rev. 0. J. Exticorr, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. 


Vol. III., now ready, price 21s, contains :— 
I. KINGS wis By tho Rev. ALFRED Barer, 
D.D., Primate of Australia, 


II.KINGS ... __... By the Rev.0. J. Batt, MA, 
I. & II.CHRONICLES § Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn, 


EZRA .... ae son 
NEHEMIAH OS By the Rev. W. B. Pops, DD, 
ESTHER Jak By the Rev. R. Strxezr, B.D, 





OUROWN COUNTRY. An Illustrated 


Geographical and Historical Description of the 
Chief Places of Interest in Great Britain and 
Ireland. Complete in 6 vols., containing about 
1,200 Illustrations and 6 Steel Plates. Extra 
crown 4to, cloth gilt, each 7s 6d ; Library Edition, 
3 double vols., £1 17s 6d the set. 





GLEANINGS from POPULAR 
AUTHORS, Containing upwards of 200 separate 
Tales, Poems, and Sketches by the best English 
and American Authors, adapted for Home and 
Public Reading. With Original Illustrations on 
nearly every page, by M. L. Gow, W. Ralston, W. 
H. Overend, T. W. Wilson, G. C. Hindley, J. R. 
Reid, M. E. Edwards, Gordon Browne, J. Nash, 
and other well-known artists, 2 vols, extra 
crown 4to, cloth, each 93, 





GREATER LONDON. Vol. I. By 
EpwarD WALFORD. With about 200 Original 
Illustrations from Contemporary Prints and 
other Authentic Sources, Extra crown 4to, 
cloth gilt, 9:, 





OLD and NEW EDINBURGH: its 
History, its People, and its Places. By James 
Grant. With numerous Illustrations, specially 
executed for the Work, from Sketches made on 
the spot, and authentic MSS. Complete in 3 vols. 
extra crown 4to, cloth, each 93; library binding, 
3 vols., imitation roxburgh, £1 10s the set. 





The WORLD of WONDERS. New 
Series. A Record of Things winderfal in 
Nature, Science, and Art. With over 200 Illustra 
tions, extra crown 4to, cloth, 7s 61. 





J 


FRANCO-GERMAN W ABR, 
CASSELL’S HISTORY of the. Vol. I, New 
Edition. Containing nearly 250 Illustrations 
and Plans of the Battle-fields. Cloth gilt, 9s. 





FAMILIAR WILD BIRDS. (First 
Series.) By W.Swaystanp. With 40 Full-page 
exquisite Coloured Illustrations, and numerous 
Original Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, in cardboard box, 12s 64. 








CASSELL and COMPANY'S Complete CATALOGUE, containing particulars of several 


Hundred Volumes, including Bibles and Religious Works, Illustrated and Fine-Art Volumes, Children’s Books, Dictionaries, Educational Works, 
History, Natural History, Household and Domestic Treatises, Science, Travels, §-c., together with a Synopsis of their numerous Illustrated Serial 


Publications, sent post-free on application. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 





— 
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Lonpon: Printed by Joun CampseEtt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exe%er Street, 


Strand; and Published by him at the “‘SrecTaTor ” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, S ptember 29th, 1883. 
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